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\mong the miracles that are now every-day conven- 
iences for you, are canned cherries. Think of it!... 
delicious, ripe fruit from orchards hundreds, even 
thousands of miles away, at your finger tips year 
‘round! Picked when full of fresh flavor, cherries are 
graded, cleaned and rushed into cans within hours of 
picking. Then they are seal-cooked, the modern, scien- 
tifie way that locks IN their fresh goodness. Keep a 
supply of cans on hand, both the big, meaty sweet 
cherries and the bright red sours. Serve them often. 
Your family will cheer, as you'll discover. 


The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the statements Q 
in this advertisement are acceptable to the Coun- 
cil on Foods of the Americam Medical Association. 

















DELICIOUS SUGGESTIONS 


STUFFED CHERRY SALAD for 


a new and to-be-talked-about des- 
sert. When you want something 
delicious and unusual—yet easy 
to prepare—serve this: Stone big, 
sweet canned cherries; then fill 
the centers with pecans or filberts. 
Serve oncrisp lettuce, with mayon- 
naise to which whipped cream has 
been added. (Or with a cooked oil 
dressing.) It will be exclaimed 
over and remembered. 








Can you imagine any tarts easier to 
make? And watch the family’s faces 
light up when they taste them. *(Save 
extra juice for cake icing or sauce.) 
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Of course canned sweet cherries 
are alwaysa treat chilled andserved 
as they come from the can. Or pit- 
ted and cut for fruit salads, too. 


CHERRY TARTS Bake shells 


on upside-down muffin tin. Bake 
small pie crust hatchets and cher- 
ries on a cooky sheet. Fill shells 
with canned red cherries (saving 
the juice)*. Sprinkle with sugar, 
flour, salt; and dot with butter. 
Pour a little cherry juice on each. 
Return to hot oven 10 minutes. 
Put a pie crust hatchet or cherry 
on each and serve. 
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CONCERNING CONTRIBUTORS: 


ALERIA H. PARKER, M. D., has had 
Vi and varied experience which 
has prepared her well to deal with such 
problems as those discussed in “First 
Aid to Adolescence.” She is now direc- 
tor of the Institute on Marriage and 
the Home in Orange, New Jersey. A 
graduate physician, a trained social 
worker, a lecturer and organizer of 
unusual ability, a mother and a grand- 
mother, Dr. Parker can deal com- 
petently with many social and family 
problems. For many years she has 
been on the staff of the American 
Social Hygiene Association and is now 
consultant to that organization. 


EDWINA TUCKER HAZZARD and RUTH 
ROBINSON PETTENGILL, as those who 
read their delightful article called “To 
Us New Mothers” soon discover, are 
proud mothers of first babies. Their 
article is written in the desire to help 
other new mothers through a few sug- 
gestions which are not given in most 
books on the subject. We think that 
they have succeeded—and their article 
will entertain many mothers, besides. 
Mrs. Hazzard has been with the Char- 
ity Organization Society, City of New 
York, for ten years. Mrs. Pettengill has 
been with the same organization since 
her graduation from Goucher in 1928. 


It is very fitting that the Parent 
Education Study Course article on 
“The Family and Community Health” 
should be written by W. W. BAUER, 
M. D., for this subject is directly with- 
in the field in which he has been spe- 
cializing ever since he entered public 
health work as school physician in the 
Milwaukee public schools in 1920. Dr. 
Bauer was health commissioner of 
Racine, Wisconsin, from 1923 through 
1931. He is now di- 


Dellwood at Manchester, Vermont, 
and finds time to write poetry in addi- 
tion to taking care of her husband and 
small boy. She attended the University 
of Vermont and taught in the public 
schools of that state for four years. 
You'll like “Bedtime Musings.” 


“Are Parents Necessary ?”’ This title 
will probably startle a lot of parents, 


W. W. Bauer, M. D. 


and discussion of the subject will give 
them much food for thought. The arti- 
cle comes from JOHN E. ANDERSON, 
director of the Institute of Child Wel- 
fare, University of Minnesota. Dr. 
Anderson received his Ph.D. from Har- 
vard in 1917 and subsequently became 
assistant professor of psychology at 
Yale University. Since 1925, he has 
held his present position. He is general 
editor of the Century Childhood Li- 
brary and author of Happy Childhood, 


one of the volumes in it. He is author, 
with Florence L. Goodenough, of By. 
perimental Child Study; with Marion 
L. Faegre, of Child Care and Training; 
as chairman of a White House Con. 
ference committee, of Nursery Educa- 
tion. 


A. L. THRELKELD, who wrote “Char- 
acter Education—A Cooperative En- 
terprise,” is president of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association. He is 
also superintendent of schools in Den- 
ver, and has a background of experi- 
ence including teaching in the clags- 
room and directing the work of public 
schools in small cities as well as large. 
He is, therefore, particularly well 
qualified to write on the important 
subject of what cooperation between 
home and school means. 

e a o 


ELIZABETH WELLS ROBERTSON is di- 
rector of the art department for the 
Chicago public schools and chairman 
of the Committee on Art of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. Through her work with children 
in the field of creative expression 
through art work, she is particularly 
well fitted to write on “Creative Free- 
dom in Art Education.” 


MARY ENGLAND’S manner of getting 
things done was forecast in her col- 
lege annual under the caption: ‘What 
she says: ‘I have so much to do.’ What 
others say: ‘She’ll do it.’” She has 
taught in a one-room rural school, 
and in elementary and high school and 
college. She is now Supervisor of 
School and Community Organization, 
State Department of Education, Ala- 

bama. Her “Phi- 








rector of the Bureau 
of Health and Pub- 
lic Instruction of 
the American 
Medical Associa- 
tion, associate edi- 
tor of Hygeia, and 
a member of the 
advisory commit- 
tee of the Summer 
Round-Up of the 
Children. 


19, 28. 


BERNIECE L. B. 
GRAHAM lives in 








If You Are Interested In... 


The Preschool Child, see pages 8, 16. 
The Grade School Child, see pages 13, 14, 16, 18, 28. 
The High School Boy and Girl, see pages 6, 13, 14, 16, 18, 


Children of All Ages, see pages 10, 20, 47. 

Home and School Material, see pages 10, 14, 16. 

P. T. A. Problems, see pages 3, 5, 10, 22, 24, 37, 38, 39, 40, 
41, 42, 44, 45, 46. 


losophy of the Par- 
ent-Teacher Move- 
ment,” the third in 
a series of editori- 
als on this subject, 
is an interesting 
one. She _ believes 
“that parent-teach- 
er work is happy 
work, and loves to 
set folks to laugh- 
ing, playing, and 
singing together in 
order that they may 
work harmoniously 
together.” 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


On Board uss Indianapolis 
Deceaber lu, 1936. 


My dear Urs, Mason: 


It gives me Pleasure to Send you and 
members of the National Congress of Parents and 
eachers my hearty Congratulations Upon the oc- 
fasion of the 
of thi 


I wish for your organization Continued 
Success, 


Very Sincerely yours, 


aii 94: my 4. 


Ce Soe b 


Mrs. Martha Sprague Mason, 
Editor, 


The National Parent-Teacher, 
8 Grove’ Street, 
Winchester, Massachusetts. 
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MRS. HUGH BRADFORD ores 
"4930-1934 
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What Is Leadership? 


N the last few years we have rather overdone the expression, 

“training for leadership.” Leaders, it seems to me, are like the 
poets—born and not made. Everywhere, in every condition of life, 
leaders rise when life needs them and fall if they cannot fill the de- 
mand that the times make upon them. One may be the leader of a 
gang; of a school class; of the civic, educational, religious, or artis- 
tic life of a community; or, if circumstances so develop, of a country. 

It is not often that these leaders have gone through a definite 
preparation for the position; it is more often that situations demand 
a leader, and the individual of strong personality, who attracts or 
forces followers, rises suddenly to fill the need. If this is a correct 
premise, how shall we train for leadership so it will be effective when 
the need comes, as it will, periodically? 

We must educate the mass of citizens equally in home, school, and 
social life; in politics (as the science of government) ; in the things of 
the spirit; in the cultural things such as music and art and literature, 
so that every potential leader is ready, full of grace and knowledge, 
to lead toward any desired goal. 

We need not worry about lack of leadership, then, for society is 
shot through with men and women of personality who will rise to 
meet any emergency. But if we want democracy to succeed we must 
educate all youth for public service, and not depend upon uneducated 
men with leadership qualities, but low ideals, to seize legislatures, 
philanthropies, and social services. If we continue to do the latter, 
sooner or later we shall fall into dictatorship or anarchy. 

This principle applies not only to government, where official titles 
are high sounding, but to every organization and to every community. 
Let us prepare every member of society for leadership, not only those 
who desire to be leaders. 


President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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A Wise Mother and 
Suggests Guidance to Help Young 
People to Meet Their Problems 


Physician 








Today as well as When They Have 
Homes of Their Own 


by Valeria H. Parker, M. D. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY PHILIP D. GENDREAU 


AJ OST parents of young children 
N look forward to the time when 
the constant routine of daily care and 
training will be over. They anticipate 
the days of “growing up” when these 
children will be able to do many things 
for themselves and will be more com- 
panionable. Many parents are unpre- 
pared for the marked changes in 
personality; the new and more press- 
ing anxieties; the youthful battles for 
independence so characteristic of adol- 
escence. Often walls of misunderstand- 
ing are built up between the older and 
younger generations at a time when 
a new companionship and a sharing of 
interests might bring mutual pleasure 
and advantage. 

After years of having a child look 
to the wisdom of his parents for infor- 
mation and guidance, it is difficult to 
change from direct to indirect gui- 





FIRST AID for 


dance and to face situations in which 
the child feels that he is more worldly 
wise than his parents. Yet the success- 
ful parent will prepare beforehand to 
meet these adjustments skilfully and 
sympathetically, knowing that they 
are universal and not individual. 
Adolescent problems will be met 
more easily if early sex questions have 
been answered naturally, truthfully, 
and adequately, and if in the immedi- 
ate pre-adolescent period the nature, 
importance, and dignity of impending 
changes have been explained. The child 
is more easily reached in the pre- 
adolescent period, is less self-conscious 
before the emotional changes of adol- 


NATIONAL 


escence have begun. A few simple 
statements made by an older person 
may prevent unnecessary bewilder- 
ment in the midst of the tremendous 
changes which transform children into 
adults. 

When the girl begins to grow up, if 
she is in good health, she usually be- 
comes more attractive; her color goes 
and comes prettily; her figure takes 
on new and lovely lines. Her new at- 
tractiveness usually dawns suddenly 
upon her elders, who comment to one 
another, “How pretty she is getting to 
be!” They frequently discover that the 
girl herself has been noticing her new 
attractions; is spending much time be 
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ADOLESCENCE 


fore the mirror; is taking a new and 
vivid interest in the adornment of her 
growing body, clothes and sometimes 
cosmetics playing important réles. The 
growing girl may early begin to show 
her interest in the fact that the boys 
have begun to notice how pretty she is. 
The mother who feels these new in- 
terests to be premature should hesitate 
before calling her daughter ‘vain and 
silly.” Far wiser to remain silent in 
the remembrance of girlhood thoughts 
and interests which no mother wishes 
brought up in adult years! It is wiser 
to seek means by which these new and 
natural interests may be balanced 
gradually and harnessed to a desire for 


mental as well as physical attractive- 
ness. 

Most girls begin early to long for 
romance, to feel a new sense of power 
as members of the other sex are at- 
tracted. The desire for romance need 
not be discouraged, but the wise par- 
ent will try to instill into the girl’s 
mind ideals of love and marriage which 
will enable her to understand the im- 
portance of years of preparation if a 
genuine and lasting romance is to be 
hers. 

Since youth is the period in which 
each individual must learn to make his 
own choices and to abide by mistakes, 
girls and boys alike must be given op- 
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portunities for choice in fields where 
mistakes will not prove serious. This 
means that understanding parents will 
continually be confronted with the ne- 
cessity of weighing the wisdom of “giv- 
ing in” as against the necessity of 
“being firm.” For instance, the girl 
should be encouraged to choose her 
own clothes. Her choices will frequent- 
ly disappoint her parents for, knowing 
the brevity of youth, they will usually 
desire to see her looking “sweet and 
simple and girlish” as long as possible, 
while the girl herself may be filled 
with a desire to look “sophisticated,” 
as much like the older girls as possible. 
Here parents may well yield, as the 
matter usually adjusts itself. To secure 
a modification of color effects on 
cheeks and lips is usually wiser than 
to ban artificial coloring altogether. 

The “question of petting” is one 
which must be handled with infinite 
care and tact. No girl has ever been 
influenced by being told that “no nice 
girl” indulges in this pastime. She 
knows too many who do! She may be 
helped to discover for herself how 
superficial is the popularity gained by 
the “easy petter.” She can learn to 
choose friends among her own sex who 
are emotionally stable and whose in- 
terests in romance are wholesome. She 
can learn how much more interesting 
life is if the boys she likes know her 
as an interesting friend and comrade 
and are not continually attempting to 
gain emotional interest and response. 
She may discover that “news spreads” 
and that the partner in emotional ex- 
perimentation boasts to others of his 
prowess. She can be made to under- 
stand something of the difficulties of 
sex control in the boy’s life and how 
playing with the emotions, even though 
superficial, may undermine the boy’s 
ability to win the fight for clean living. 
She should know that in the delight of 
emotional arousement, many are led 
into serious mistakes which affect 
others as well as themselves. 

When the boy begins to grow up, he 
usually is far from attractive. Arms 
and legs grow long and awkward, the 
voice refuses to be controlled, house- 
hold accidents result from the clumsy 
movements of the body; errands are 
accepted with less alacrity; report 
cards contradict the promise of earlier 
years. Here are to be found no inter- 
est in dress or in the members of the 
opposite sex, but rather contempt for 
conventions of society, for dress, for 
girls, and a preference for a gang of 
boys with whom he can “be himself.” 

How frequently parents grow anxi- 
ous for fear their bright little lad of 
earlier years may not amount to. any- 
thing, after all! His great need is for 
the unobtrusive sympathy and under- 
standing of (Continued on page 32) 
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by Edwina Tucker Hazzard and 


HERE was a time when we were 

quite confident that we knew what, 
why, and how to do for a new baby. 
We had read articles and books as well 
as talked with friends who had young 
children. We had sifted the accumu- 
lated information (for 
no two people ever 
agree on everything) 
and believed that we 
had arrived. at those 
vital facts which 
would turn us in very 
short order from em- 
ployed wives to moth- 
ers and housekeepers. 

Right here, we must 
warn those of our 
readers whose first 
child has passed the 
three-month period 
that the comments and suggestions 
we have to offer will seem. like second 
nature to them. To us, as new mothers, 
some things seem so obvious as part 
of our daily routine now that we can- 
not understand why we weren’t im- 
pressed with the facts earlier. Doubt- 
less we were told, but at that point 
we thought we knew all about it and 
didn’t listen very carefully. Should our 
remarks sound trivial, just remember 
that we would have felt the same way 
about them last year; that is why we 
are writing now. 

By the time the doctor has verified 
your suspicion that all plans hence- 
forth must include three members of 
the family, not two, you will begin to 
wonder about this and that which 
must be on hand for the new arrival. 
Probably at first you won’t do much 
about it, unless time hangs heavy on 
your hands. Still, there is that little 





voice constantly breaking in at un- 
expected moments and asking what 
you need, what is necessary, just what 
frills and where to put everything 
when you have it, and so on, until you 
realize something must be done if only 
to quiet that consci- 
entious little voice. 

If you have plenty 
of space and money to 
spend, start planning 
your nursery. There 
are beautiful rooms 
displayed in depart- 
ment stores. The bas- 
sinets will thrill you 
but if you just can’t 
see how to manage 
one, be consoled with 
the fact that a crib 
does just as well and 
is useful long after the pink or blue 
dream of ribbon and wicker has been 
outgrown. A laundry basket, lined 
with a soft material, fitted with a 
comfortable mattress, and perhaps 
dressed up with a wide pink or blue 
bow is even better when your offspring 
is very small. If you are working on a 
budget—and most of us 
are, these days—canvass 
your friends before buy- 
ing anything. You will 
be surprised at how many 
of them have cribs, car- 
riages, scales, and other 
expensive items stored 
away in closets or attics, 
if they are lucky enough 
to have one. There is a 
superstition about giv- 
ing away such items but 
most people are de- 
lighted to lend them if 
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they aren’t also planning an increased 
family. 

If your husband is handy about the 
house, he will be secretly thrilled at 
the part he can play by applying new 
coats of paint and making any neces- 
sary small repairs. We have found 
that prospective fathers like to feel 
that they have something to do with 
the preparations. One father we knew, 
who has an inventive turn of mind, 
devised a safety bottle rack, after he 
realized how very difficult it is some- 
times to fit the rubber caps and nipples 
on the bottles when the rubber is stiff 
and new. Frequently the bottles will 
slip, with the disastrous result of spill- 
ing several ounces of formula or even 
breaking a bottle or two. To avert this 
tragedy, suggest to your husband that 
he take a block of wood about fifteen 
inches long and two inches thick and 
at one end cut out a place into which 
the bottle can fit snugly. Place the bot- 
tle in this hole and brace the wooden 
block against anything stationary and 
you will find it impossible to spill even 
a drop of the precious formula you 
have prepared so carefully. 

There are lots of things 
you won’t want to buy 
until the last moment, 
but shop for them early 
and know just where 
they can be found and 
what they are called and 
the exact size. Nipples, 
bottles, (you may be 
fortunate enough to 
nurse your baby, but 
you'll need a bottle or so 
for water and orange 
juice), rubber goods, and 
drug supplies are some 
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of the items your husband or friends 
may get when you find out if you 
need them. Your doctor will advise 
you before the baby comes as to sup- 
plies that you will need, but you may 
even write or telephone your order 
from the hospital if you know just 
what you want. 

Save your old sheets and mattress 
pads because the unworn parts make 
soft crib sheets and pads. And there 
is always the probability that some- 
one will give you one nice set of crib 
Sheets to use on special occasions. 
When it comes to clothes, don’t buy 
dresses no matter how much you are 
tempted. People who love to give 
things for a new baby can seldom re- 
sist a dainty hand-made dress. You 
won't be able to use all of them. If, by 
a freak of circumstance, you receive 
no dresses, just mention the fact and 
they'll pour in. Actually, there are 
two reasons why the infant is not apt 
to wear out dresses. The first is that 
most children grow so fast a dress is 





either too large 
or too small ex- 
cept for a period 
of four to six 
weeks. The other 
is that wrappers 
and nighties are 
much. easier to 
manipulate and if 
the weather is 
hot the baby will 
likely resort to 
nudism. 

a ' Your period of 
hospitalization is, 
happily, a time 
when you can re- 

lax and enjoy three meals a day in 
bed without even the bother of plan- 
ning menus. This, while you are do- 
ing it, may seem like a long, boring 
stretch, especially if during your 
pregnancy you were well and leading 
an active, busy life. However, unless 
you are fortunate enough to be re- 
turning home to a menage of ser- 
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vants and a trained nurse for the 
baby, this may be your last chance 
at such luxury, so enjoy it while you 
can. Incidentally, for the first few 
days after your baby has been born 
you will probably find the top of your 
own or your husband’s pajamas the 
most comfortable bed attire, unless, of 
course, you prefer the garment fur- 
nished by the hospitai. Then in a bit 
when visitors can come to see you, you 
can splurge to your heart’s content in 
your own best nighties. 

Some hospitals do not make a prac- 
tice of instructing mothers how to 
bathe and dress their babies or make 
the formula, unless the patient espe- 
cially requests to see this done, so 
bear this in mind and ask about it a 
day or two before you go home and 
undoubtedly a time can be arranged 
for your trip to the nursery. Don’t 
feel discouraged by the amazing ease 
with which the nurses handle your 
wriggling infant—you won’t do it 
half as (Continued on page 30) 
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THE FAMILY 


and 


COMMUNITY HEALTH 


by W. W. Bauer. M.D. 


HE relationship of the family to 

the community health is in the 
nature of action and reaction. The 
home is influenced by the health condi- 
tions in the community, and the home 
in turn has a right to make efforts to 
improve health conditions in the com- 
munity. It has more than the 
right. It has the duty. A few ex- 
amples will show what are the 
common health problems in 
which the home and the com- 
munity interact. 

We take water so much for 
granted that we often fail to 
realize its importance. We turn 
a faucet, and there it is; or per- 
haps, in rural areas, it is neces- 
sary to operate a pump. As long 
as there is plenty of water, and 
it tastes good, little attention is 
paid to its source. A certain 
health officer caused a survey to 
be made of the city water situa- 
tion. The city water supply, 
taken from a large lake, was 
thoroughly safeguarded by fil- 
tration and disinfection as well 
as settling with alum. The sup- 
ply tasted good, and it was safe. 
Yet an inspection of the city, 
block by block, disclosed more 
than 300 private wells in use. 
With the exception of a few deep 
drilled wells used by dairies and 
other industries requiring large 
quantities of water, they were 
shallow dug wells, in many in- 
stances lined with tumble-down 
brick walls green with slimy growths. 
Many had no adequate covers. In some 
the old oaken bucket, more redolent of 
germs than of romance, was still in 
use. Laboratory tests disclosed that a 
large percentage of these wells de- 
livered water of dangerous sanitary 
quality. That disease did not result was 
due largely to the fact that disease 
germs were not present at the time. 
But they might have been. 


Any one of these wells was a con- 
stant menace to the users of the wa- 
ter. Yet the owners, when faced with 
the inspection reports and the labora- 
tory analyses, often clung stubbornly 
to their own wells, for reasons ap- 
parently sufficient to them, if not to 
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“Any one of these wells was a con- 
stant menace to the users of the water” 


anybody else. Just because a well has 
been there for sixty years, or because 
the neighbors like the taste of the wa- 
ter, or because the family doesn’t be- 
lieve in putting chemicals in the city 
water and “poisoning the people,” the 
health department could not force the 
abandonment of the wells. All that 
could be accomplished was to mark 





them with warning tags, and impose 
a penalty for removal of a tag. It took 
several years of unremitting pressure 
to make any substantial progress to- 
ward abandonment of this totally 
needless and serious health hazard in 
the midst of a healthy community. 

There are other cities in which 
public officials have tried for 
years, without success, to get 
adequate water purification 
methods put in effect. The pub- 
lic was indifferent. Homemak- 
ers did not care. The community 
can lead its citizens to good wa- 
ter, but it cannot make them 
drink it. Education through the 
influence of the home is re- 
quired. Such education presup- 
poses that the adults in the 
home are governed by informa- 
tion, not by prejudice; by judg- 
ment, not by emotion. 

Milk is almost as universal a 
necessity as water. It is the best 
of natural foods, approaching 
more nearly to perfection as a 
complete food than any other. 
Yet, improperly produced and 
handled, it can be among the most 
dangerous of foods. It can trans- 
mit, and on occasion does trans- 
mit, many diseases, of which the 
most important are scarlet fever, 
sore throats closely related to 
scarlet fever, measles, diphthe- 
ria, typhoid fever, undulant fever 
(Malta fever), and tuberculosis. 
These diseases get into the milk 
from contact with sick persons, con- 
valescents, or disease carriers—that 
interesting class of persons which, 
though not sick, yet carries the germs 
of disease and passes them to others. 
Because milk is an ideal food for 
germs as well as for human beings, 
the disease organisms may multiply 
enormously, and the innocent-looking 
and good-tasting glass of milk may be 
a draught of death. The growth of dis- 
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ease organisms does not sour the 
milk; in fact, the acid of sour 
milk is not favorable to the 
growth of disease germs. 

It is a simple matter to pro- 
tect the consumer against dan- 
gers inherent in milk, if the consume: 
will accept protection. That is where 
the home comes in. The community 
can employ milk inspectors to enforce 
the necessary regulations for the 
handling of milk. Good milk requires 
healthy cattle tested against tuber- 
culosis, clean milking, clean utensils, 
prompt cooling, prompt delivery and 
marketing, bottling and pasteurizing 
(even certified milk is safer when pas- 
teurized). But if agitators circulate 
among the farmers and stir up antag- 
onism against tuberculin testing, and 
are supported by the influence of 
groups of consumers, the inspectors’ 
labor is greatly hampered and may be 
nullified. This very thing happened in 
many states, especially the great dairy 
states like New York, 
Iowa, and Minnesota. If political con- 
siderations dictate the appointment of 
inspectors, and tie their hands when 
prosecution of certain powerful inter- 
ests in the community seems neces- 
sary, the milk ordinance on the statute 
books may be a mockery. That is 
where the home comes in again, via 
the ballot box. 

If misguided persons—often among 
those well enough educated to know 
better—allow themselves to be deluded 
by food faddists and other half-in- 
formed zealots into a notion that pas- 
teurized milk is inferior in food values 
to raw milk, a proposed milk ordin- 
ance requiring pasteurization may be 
scuttled. Or if, with a good ordinance 
‘in force, courageous officials standing 
their ground against all comers, pas- 
teurization rigidly enforced, and no 
fault to be found with milk sold in the 
community—if, then, foolish people 
drive outside the city limits and buy 


Wisconsin, 





bootleg milk of dubious origin and per- 
haps careless handling, what can the 
community do? The home is a vital 
factor in this health movement for 
cleaner and better milk, even if to no 
greater extent than assuring the prop- 
er and prompt refrigeration of milk 
when it is delivered to the home, its 
protection against flies and dirt, and 
its utilization within a _ reasonable 
time. 
THE HOME AND CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES 

q *( INTAGIOUS diseases plague every 
home and every community. Not only 
do severe epidemic outbreaks occur 
from time to time and paralyze par- 
ents with apprehension, but there is a 
steady, insidious drain on community 
health and resources through what is 
called the endemic or normal preval- 
ence of contagious diseases. It seems 
unthinkable that any prevalence of a 
preventable disease could be called 
normal. Yet every’ well-organized 
health department has a pretty good 
idea of what contagious diseases may 
be expected to occur within the next 
twelve to eighteen months, and a 
rough idea of how many cases. The 
first time I told a newspaper reporter 
that we were due for measles within 
the next six months, he refused to be- 
lieve it and the editor was dubious 
about publishing it, until they decided 
that, after all, a health officer has a 
perfect right to make himself look as 
foolish as he likes. We got the measles 
as predicted. Any other health officer 
with records going back over a period 
of years can make such general pre- 
dictions, because many diseases run in 
less regular cycles. Measles 
be one disease against 


more or 
happens to 
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which we cannot as yet do more than 
try to protect the young and the feeble 
(but some homes are still run on the 
principle of “have-’em-early-and-get- 
’em-over-with”’ ). 

The health officer can also make 
pretty fair predictions of what is like- 
ly to happen in his community, if times 
remain normal, with respect to smali- 
pox and diphtheria. We know how to 
prevent these diseases, and there is no 
excuse for any “normal’’ occurrence 
of them in an enlightened and civilized 
community. Here are some of the rea- 
sons why they still occur—as told to 
me the past decade or two: 

“Disease is sent from Heaven and 
it is wicked to interfere with the 
natural course of events.” (This is a 
relic of the Dark Ages.) 

“Vaccination is worse than small- 
pox.” (This is a good one out of the 
mouths of those who never saw a case 
of black smallpox.) 

“I can’t bear to have my child hurt.” 
(Choking to death from diphtheria is 
only a pleasant afternoon’s diversion, 
of course. ) 

“T’ll have it done when I have more 
time.” (This usually comes from a 
mother with all the time she needs for 
less important matters. ) 

‘“‘My husband decides these matters 
and he doesn’t believe in it.” (This 
often refers to a gentleman who as a 
health expert is a fine stock-broker.) 

“T’ll have it done when the children 
start to school.” (The danger is great- 
est in the preschool years and in in- 
fancy.) 

“My doctor advises against it.” (If 
he does, for good and sufficient reason, 
fine; but not all who call themselves 
“doctor” are doctors of medicine.) 


il 
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“My neighbor says it made her chil- 
dren awfully sick.” (Some mothers 
consider their children ready to die 
every time they have a little pain, and 
some children make the most of the 
situation.) 

“The health officer just talks to get 
his name in the paper.” (Suppose he 
did, would that take any value away 
from vaccination and toxoid?) 

“We got along without all this fol- 
de-rol when we were children.” (Yes, 
those who survived.) 

“Who are you to tell us what to do 
about our children?” (There’s no an- 
swer to that one until it is too late.) 

There are contagious diseas- 
es for which there is no im- 
munization. These must be con- 
trolled by a combination of 
measures of greater or less 
effectiveness, aimed at segre- 
gating the contagious from the 
well as much and as promptly 
as possible. These measures in- 
clude quarantine, placarding, 
inspections of school children 


didn’t owe her anything. He had to be 
reprimanded, of course, for this bit of 
insolence, but it was and is my private 
opinion that she got what she deserved. 

In other words, without home co- 
operation, the best of regulations and 
the most conscientious administration 
of the same can accomplish nothing. 
One thing more. Suppose the commu- 
nity has no regulations or no proper 
enforcement—where does the home 
come in? The home, through its vot- 
ing members, can then function, in 
cooperation with others of like mind, 
in establishing whatever it may be that 
the community requires, or in turning 


Bedtime Musing 


by Berniece L. B. Graham 


When I'm big 

An’ it’s time for bed, 
I think that I'll 
Stay up instead. 


and exclusions from school, re- 
strictions on exposed persons 


’Cause I like to sit 
Near the fireplace 
An’ watch it shine 





and disease carriers. The com- 
munity prescribes these by law 
or regulation, and provides, or 
should provide, machinery for 
their enforcement. 

Where does the home come 
in? Well, suppose Mrs. Green 
hides her little Helen away 
while she has measles—diag- 
nosed by Mrs. Green—because 
Mrs. Thompson down the street 
did likewise? What chance has 
the health department to func- 
tion effectively? And _ since 
when do two wrongs make a 
right? Mrs. Green is every bit 
as culpable as her neighbor, and in no 
sense justified. Or suppose she falls 
back on her friendship with the mayor, 
and attempts to exert political pres- 
sure on the health department to let 
her family out of quarantine just a 
few days earlier because it’s her little 
boy’s birthday, and she wants him to 
have his party on the very day. Never 
mind if he had scarlet fever, and the 
party will be a center fcr infecting 
perhaps a dozen children at once, and 
their brothers and sisters later on! 
Little Algernon has always had his 
birthday party on the very day, and 
he would be heart-broken if—! That 
is not imagination; it happened to a 
health officer of my acquaintance. For- 
tunately, the mayor told the lady what 
was what, but the possibilities are 
quite evident. One mother who in- 
formed one of the health department 
personnel that he had better be care- 
ful what he did because she was help- 
ing to pay his salary, was handed a 
dime, with the remark that now he 


On Daddy’s face. 


An’ later lunch on cake an’ tea, 


With other grown-up boys like me. 


An’ perhaps, too, 
When I am grown, 
I won’t mind going 
To bed alone... 


But now I’m small an’ like the light. 

So it’s nice to have Mummy hold me tight 
An’ kiss me hard an’ say, “Goodnight! 
Good night, little boy, sleep tight, good night!” 


out of office such politically minded 
health personnel as may be failing in 
the proper performance of their du- 
ties. 


COMMUNITY FACTORS IN HEALTH 


Take the matter of school build- 
ings and facilities, for example, in so 
far as they relate to health. Most com- 
munities pride themselves on fine 
school buildings, but in many locali- 
ties the schools are inadequate and 
even a fine new building may violate 
some of the basic principles of health 
and hygiene. For example, water bub- 
blers are not all alike; some types are 
as bad as the old-fashioned drinking 
cup. And the best bubbler in the world 
is a health menace when the water 
pressure is so low that the children 
have to take the bubbler into their 
mouths to get a drink. One such in- 
stance was explained nonchalantly by 
the janitor with the excuse that wa- 
tering the lawn made it that way, and 





what could he do about it except turn 

the bubblers off, and then the teachers 

made a howl! I should hope they dia! 

Somebody in that school needed to be 

taught which is more important, chij- 

dren or lawns. Lawns could be watered 
out of school hours, when turning off 
the bubblers would do no harm. Or, in 

a fine looking new building, built by 

an architect inexperienced with schoo] 

construction, we might find black- 
boards placed where they get glare 
instead of light; artificial lights poorly 
planned or insufficient in number and 
power; underpaid teachers whose 
salaries are held down in order to 
help pay for the fine building; 
teachers obligated by law to 
teach health, and then left high 
and dry without textbooks or 
any budgets whatever to pur- 
chase materials. The home 
should interest itself in such 
situations, and give them a lit- 
tle illuminating publicity. If 
that alone does not help, or- 
ganized demands upon the prop- 
er authorities are the next 
step; and then action at the 
next election is in order. 
Accidents are an increasing 
cause of death. Among these 
may be numbered crossing ac- 
cidents to school children. 
These positively need not oc- 
cur. The schoolboy patrol idea, 
developed in many communi- 
ties, is effective near school 
buildings, while at crossings 
over major traffic arteries, the 
police department can and 
should station uniformed offi- 
cers at times when school chil- 
dren are passing to and from 
school. 

But that is not enough. Every motor- 
ist knows that the adventurous spirit 
of childhood leads to foolhardy stunts, 
such as dashing out in front of a car 
just for the sport of the thing, taking 
just one more kick at the football be- 
fore heeding the warning horn, and 
many others. Children should be taught 
at home about their part in safety, 
should be required to use playgrounds 
instead of the streets wherever such 
grounds are provided, and to obey 
traffic officers at all times. Of course, 
if the police fail to cooperate, or if 
playgrounds are absent or poorly 
managed, the situation may call for 
organized pressure from parents upon 
the responsible officials. The relation 
of the home to the community in this 
connection, as in many others, is two- 
fold, namely: 

(1) Cooperation in all proper exist- 
ing movements for better health 
and greater safety, and; 

(2) Organized efforts to provide bet- 
ter ser- (Continued on page 34) 
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ARE PARENTS NECESSARY? 


“ OTHER, I’m tired of every- 

M body in this family telling me 
to do this and not to do that,” nine- 
year-old Bob exploded. “‘I wish I could 
run my own affairs for awhile.” 

His mother smiled. “All right, Bob,” 
she said. “I'll try you out. For the next 
three days nobody in the family will 
tell you what to do or what not to do.” 

Bob was delighted. For three whole 
days no one was allowed to interfere 
with him, and his mother, who had 
been somewhat fearful about how this 
daring experiment would turn out, was 
pleased to see that the boy ran his own 
affairs with a good deal of 
common sense. 

“Didn’t I do all right, Moth- 
er?” he demanded, when the 
trial ended. 

“Yes, you did very well,” his 
mother admitted. “Did you 
learn anything from managing 
things all by yourself?” 

“Sure,” came Bob’s ready 
answer. “I learned that parents 
are unnecessary.” 

His mother’s first impulse 
was to laugh. Then as she re- 
called how well Bob had met 
his responsibilities during the 
three days, how he had volun- 
teered to wipe the dishes the 





night before, how he had helped 
in cleaning the basement with- 
out command, the thought 
struck her that perhaps Bob 
was right! “Are parents neces- 
sary?” she asked herself. Of 
course it was obvious that with- 
out parents there would be no 
children to grow into rebel- 
lious, questioning, lovable nine- 
year-olds. But when one has 
reached the age of nine or ten, 
and can handle one’s own af- 
fairs as neatly as Bob, what 
good are parents? Bob’s moth- 
er found the question bother- 
ing her a good deal, and it was 
some time before she worked 
out the answer. 

Many parents might well 
ponder that same question: “Why am 
I necessary to my child, beyond giving 
him birth and providing food, clothing, 
and shelter for him until he grows 
up?” 

First, you give your child a home. 
You give him a friendly little commu- 
nity in which he can learn by degrees 
to meet the problems he will have to 
tackle later in life. Your home does 


not exist primarily for your own com- 
fort and convenience, or because it is 
economical for several people to live 
together. Home is the child's first lit- 
tle world, in which he must be taught 
to live with others in a give-and-take 
relationship, if he is to be successful 
and happy in the larger worlds of 
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school, of play, and of adult life. 

Second, you give your child—if you 
are wise—a chance to be himself. 
When Bob’s mother began to think 
about the question, “Are parents nec- 
essary?’ she remembered that she 
had often disciplined the boy because 
it was easier and simpler to scold or 
punish him than to help him patiently 
to solve the problem that had led him 
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“Sure, I learned that 
parents are unnecessary.” 


by John E. Anderson 


into a family conflict. She recalled, too, 
many times when Bob, as a little fel- 
low, had puttered around trying to help 
her in the house, and she had become 
impatient with his clumsy efforts and 
sent him off to play. 

“I was wrong then,” she thought. 
“If I were any good as a parent I’d 
have let him help me when he wanted 
to do it. No wonder he now resents 
being told to do anything around the 
house.” 

Every normal child wants to do 
things for himself and for others. Wise 
parents will encourage in every possi- 
ble way this tendency to- 
ward self-help and self- 
reliance and toward tak- 
ing a share in home du- 
ties. They will look on 
their children’s lives as 
a progressive weaning 
from the complete de- 
pendence of babyhood. 
They will let the child go 
as far as he can by him- 
self—like a baby learn- 
ing to take his first steps 
alone—and will help the 
child only when he obvi- 
ously needs help. 

This brings us to a 
third way in which par- 
ents are necessary. Pro- 
tected by the shelter of 
his home, working out 
his problems within the 
home, Bob might have 
gone on feeling for a time 
that he could get along 
very well without his 
parents. But let him suf- 
fer from the careless and 
sometimes unkind world 
outside his home, and he 
will at once run to his 
father or mother. Par- 


or” Wwstearions 8x ents are very necessary 


ALICE HARVEY . . 
when one is in trouble— 


necessary to comfort, to 
advise, to protect, to 
stand between their hurt, 
puzzled, frightened chil- 
dren and a world they cannot yet un- 
derstand or fight against. 

Are these two uses of parents con- 
tradictory? If we let our children go 
their own way, take their own knocks, 
fight their own battles, can we also 
expect them to come to-us for help 
when we wish them to? We can if we 
are wise parents, if we have found and 
cultivated the (Continued on page 25) 
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“tT HARACTER development is some- 
Cc thing which is proceeding at all 
times and in all places in which the in- 
dividual is. It is a continuous process. 
There are no breaks in it. Even when 
the individual is sleeping he is being 
conditioned, and this conditioning has 
an effect upon his personality in some 
way or another. This is not to say, 
however, that progress in character 
development is occurring at all times, 
for the opposite may be true. The only 
point here is that the making of char- 
acter is moving in some direction dur- 
ing every moment of an individual’s 
life. 

Obviously, those who are interested 
in the shaping of the lives of our boys 
and girls into constructive personali- 
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ties are interested in helping to estab- 
lish for them a continuous construc- 
tive program of living. To do this it is 
necessary to go beyond the realm of 
any one institution. No longer is it 
feasible for the home to maintain a 
program for its young people suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to meet the re- 
quirements of a well-rounded charac- 
ter education program. The economic 
process has been removed from the 
home, and with it has gone much of 
the experience-giving program which 
was once there, and upon which great 
reliance was placed for the develop- 
ment of character. This economic pro- 
cess now goes on in factories, offices, 
stores, and hundreds of other places, 
but because of various considerations 





CHARACTER EDUCATION. 


Parents and Teachers Must Work Together 
If the Child Is to Have the Right Attitude 


we have not sent the children along 
with it. They, obviously for a good rea- 
son, have been eliminated from it, gen- 
erally speaking. But a program of 
some kind there must be for them. 
This is a sheer necessity for existence, 
if for no other reason. Human beings 
must have something to do, but more 
important than having something to 
do is the need for this something to be 
constructive in its effect on the indi- 
vidual. 

When nearly the whole industrial 
process was located on the old farm- 
stead, it was not considered damaging 
for the children to help carry it on 
from the earliest years of their lives, 
It is now considered damaging morally 
as well as bad economics for them to 
participate in the industrial processes 
in our factories, mines, and shops. The 
real question here is: What is to be 
substituted for the program of experi- 
ence-giving for childhood and youth 
which, to a great extent, went out of 
the home when the industrial processes 
went out of the home? When most of 
the business of life centered in the 
home the problem of giving children 
a constructive program of duty-per- 
forming and _responsibility-meeting 
was not one that required much 
thought. In fact, a program involving - 
the assignment of serious, important, 
meaningful duties and responsibilities 
to children was inescapable, then, if the 
home was to survive. This situation 
is vastly changed. What are we going 
to do about it ? Nothing is so important 
as the rearing of our children. It is the 
primary responsibility of the home. It 
is the most important matter facing 
any civilization. Any civilization that 
fails in this particular will cease to 
exist. 

We must work out some adequate 
program of experience-giving for our 
young people to succeed that which 
was furnished almost entirely by the 
home in the agrarian civilization, when 
life in nearly all of its aspects was 
home-centered. To furnish such @ pro- 
gram, cooperation is required of all 
agencies which, under present condi- 
tions, are in positions to offer worth- 
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while programs for young people. A 
vast number of such agencies have 
come into the scene with our develop- 
ment into an urbanized type of civiliza- 
tion. Consider not only the more ex- 
tensive program offered by the schools 
but those conducted by such organiza- 
tions as the Boy Scouts, the Girl 
Scouts, the Camp Fire Girls, the 
Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the summer 
camps, summer playgrounds, social 
centers of all kinds. Churches are shap- 
ing their programs in terms of every- 
day needs of our young people. All of 
these agencies enter vitally into the 
lives of our young people in some way 
or another. But as they do, they should 
be regarded essentially as extensions 
of the home, where the primary paren- 
tal responsibility resides. Obviously, 
then, there must be the closest of co- 
operation between the home and these 
various agencies and the community at 
large. More specifically, by cooperation 
between the home and the community 
at large is meant the maintenance of 
a vital relationship between the home 
and the aftairs of government—city, 
county, state, national, and interna- 
tional. No parent can have the whole- 
some conditions in his home and sur- 
rounding his home which, if he is a 
worthy parent, he wants for his chil- 
dren unless he takes a hand in direct- 
ing the governmental policies which 
affect life in his community. And in 
this day, no community lives unto it- 
self alone. Any interest that a parent 
may have that is adequate and causes 
him to cooperate effectively in shaping 
local governmental policies would 
carry him farther than his immediate 
locality. There is no limit except hu- 
manity itself to the scope of this prin- 
ciple of cooperation as a life-giving 
principle. 

But here we are concerned more 
Specifically with cooperation between 
the home and the school. It would be a 
serious error were we as parents or as 
teachers to fall into the habit of think- 
ing of the character-making process as 
being limited to the combined pro- 
grams of these two institutions. Not 
only the agencies such as those above 
enumerated must be taken into ac- 
count, but serious consideration has to 
be given to the effect of the press, the 
radio, and the movies upon the lives of 
our young (Continued on page 36) 
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A COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISE 


by A. L. Threlkeld 
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The youthful artist of this draw- 


ing has almost caught the tune 


FREEDOM 


IN ART EDUCATION 


REATIVE is the new word in art 
education. Indeed the importance 
of the creative element in all subjects 
of the curriculum is today more and 
more recognized in classes for adults 
as well as in child education. 

The new art education in public 
schools stresses creative art because 
it opens great avenues of pleasure for 
the child. Child art must be distin- 
guished from adult art. Too long have 
adult standards been set up for little 
children to live up to. For too long a 
period have pupils been regimented 
and required to do things the teacher 
thought they ought to do, rather than 
the things they themselves wanted to 
do. For too long have the objectives 
of art instruction been results, instead 
of the well-rounded personality of the 
child artist. 

Today child-art is a means which the 
child uses to express in form, line, and 





color his emotions, his imagination, his 
own individual thoughts and feelings 
about his own experiences in his very 
own world. There was a time when 
imitation or representation was most 
desired. That time is past. We are no 
longer intcrested in making profes- 
sional artists of our children. We do 
want to aid where we can in strength- 
ening their power of expression. The 
criterion, then, of child-art of the new 
education is its imaginative quality— 
its individuality. 

In order to guide this expression 
and to keep it constructive and not 
merely a plaything, the attitude of the 
teacher must be right. She should pre- 
serve the spontaneity of the child; she 
should keep alive the natural urge for 
expression; she should keep the imag- 
ination open; and she should under- 
stand the child so well that she will 
comprehend what he wants to do. In 
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Elizabeth Wells Robertson, Art Chairman 
for the Congress, explains some of the mod- 


ern methods of teaching art to children 












order to establish this right relation- 
ship with him, the teacher should have The 
confidence in the child’s natural im- 
pulses; she must encourage his ideas 





imagination, 


spontaneity, and ex- 


so that he will be free to create from a eS = 
the experiences and images he has in child-art today should 
his mind. She should recognize and make many of our 


value every sincere expression; she 
should seek an abundance of expres- 
sive power. It is only through this 
sympathetic understanding that the 
joy of creative work can be realized. 

In the new art course recently adopt- 
ed by the Chicago public schools, in 
which emphasis is placed on creative 


mural painters pause 


for thought 





art, great stress is laid upon subject PHOTOGRAPHS COURTESY OF 
i ° P THE LINCOLN SCHOOL, N. Y.,. 
matter. This is because subject matter AND THE CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


that is important to the adult, or that 
the adult believes in for the child, may 
hold no interest for him. If he is told 
just what to draw, and if he does not 
care about that particular thing, his 
interest lags; but if he is interested, 
no matter how difficult the task, he 
will enjoy it. The very fact that he has 
decided for himself on what he is going 
to draw means that he is interested in 
doing it. Through discussions with one 
| another, initiated by the children them- 
Selves and joined in by the teacher, the 
| children are led to recall vivid experi- 
ences or to imagine others. The idea is 


= to encourage the imagination so that 
BS the child will have a desire to create 
ry new things or to make new combina- 
- | tions of old things, so that he will be 
st | free from the deadening power of re- 
ne | presentation. Angelo Patri once said, 
dl “No child has ever yet been trained to 
do the full extent of his abilities. The most 
h- ordinary appearing child has hidden 
he gifts and powers that will repay culti- 
ow vation.” 

rin Instruction is necessary, of course, 
| in creative art because the business of 
on |  @dueation is to improve ability. The 
rot | child should be taught to see form, line, 
he and color when the time comes that he 
re- needs that information, so that he may 
she better his own expression. If a pupil 
for | inthe upper grades wants to draw a 
ag street or the corner of a house, he will 
er- want to know something about per- 
vill spective. The young child does not need 
In it because he (Continued on page 27) 
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HAT about the girl (or 
boy) who has only one 
friend at a time? Who, instead 
of belonging to a group which 
enjoys good times together, 
gives to one chum all her de- 
votion ? Why is it that one girl 
limits herself to one friend at 
a time while another girl be- 
longs to clubs, enjoys going 
places with boys and girls, and 
bringing them home with her? 
The Eighth District Parent- 
Teacher Conference, at Ridge- 
land, South Carolina, discussed 
this question which Myra’s 
parents asked: Myra, aged 
twelve, has never had a group 
of friends. Instead, she devotes 
herself to one chum. These 
chums may change from time 
to time but Myra never has more than 
one friend at a time. The members of 
this conference made a number of sug- 
gestions as to possible causes for some 
children preferring one chum rather 
than having a circle of friends. Some 
of these are: 

Myra may be selfish. If so, she does 
not like the give and take of the group 
and does not fit into their scheme of 
things. Her one chum is apt to be a 
girl who will admire her and be willing 
to follow her lead, who will see and do 
things the way Myra wishes. Or, the 
reverse may be true. Myra may have 
what her parents think is unselfish- 
ness. She may get her satisfaction out 
of showering her chum with attentions 
rather than receiving them for her- 
self. In either case, Myra is the center 
of the activity and is enjoying it. 

Myra may be vain. If she is a bru- 
nette, she may choose a blonde chum 
for contrast; if she is attractive, she 
may cultivate as her chum a less at- 
tractive girl in order that she may 
stand out. Again, the situation may 
be reversed. A girl with straight hair 
may satisfy her longing for curls by 
having as her best friend a girl who 
has lovely curly hair. 

Myra may be timid or sensitive. If 
the group does not make advances to 
her, she may fall back upon the so- 
ciety of one person who has been more 
friendly than the others. Grateful for 
the society of this one girl and perhaps 
fearful of losing it, she showers her 
friend with affection and attention. 


IN OUR 
NEIGHBORHOOD 


An Exchange of Experiences 
Conducted by ALICE SOWERS 


Myra Has Only One Chum 


Myra may be unpopular. Having one 
chum may not be a matter of choice. 
Perhaps she is domineering; perhaps 
she is not a good loser. She may expect 
other children to “give in’ to her, the 
way her parents or her older brothers 
and sisters have done at home. She 
may be a “kill-joy.” At all events, if 
the children do not enjoy being with 
her and if they do not like her, they 
will leave her alone. Thus she is forced 
to fall back upon the society of one 
friend. 

What can Myra’s parents do about 
this? First of all, they will need to 





LOUIS MAKES POOR DECISIONS 


The parents of Louis, aged fourteen, 
realize that he is growing up. They 
want him to become independent and 
to learn to exercise his own judgment. 
But, when they see him acting un- 
wisely or making poor decisions, it is 
difficult not to step in and advise him. 
How much supervision should they 
have over his acts? 

Won’t you discuss this at home, in 
your study group, at your parent 
teacher meeting, or in your neighbor- 
hood, and write us of similar experi- 
ences which you have had and what 
you did about it? Send your letters to 
Alice Sowers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. before Feb- 
ruary 10th. The answers will be print- 
ed in the April issue. 








know why Myra spends her 
time with one friend rather 
than with a group. Watching 
her when she is in a group and 
talking with her teachers about 
their observations will help her 
parents to find the cauge. 
What they do to help Myra fing 
her place in a larger circle of 
friends will depend, of course, 
upon the cause for her present 
isolation. It may take some 
time to discover the real cause. 

Once this is found, Myra’s 
parents will need to remember 
that whatever change takes 
place in her relationships with 
other children may be a slow 
one. Attitudes and relation- 
ships are not built up quickly. 
So the change will not be a 
magic one. It is apt to come about 
more quickly if Myra does not realize 
that her parents have a part in it. On 
the other hand, it may be possible for 
them to help her see what makes other 
girls liked by their friends. 

Myra’s parents will need to remem- 
ber also that Myra may really prefer 
more friends. Just saying to her, “You 
should have more friends,” will not do 
the trick. She may be unhappy be- 
cause the group does not care for her 
but she may have too much pride to 
admit it. Telling her to invite other 
girls to her home will not help if Myra 
fears they will refuse or if she thinks 
they do not like her. 

A letter, written by a neighbor, tells 
us how one family in a city in New 
York solved this problem with their 
son. “Donald and a boy two years 
older were inseparable chums but, af- 
ter about two years, the older boy 
became interested in other boys. When- 
ever he did not come around, Donald 
was left alone and became dependent 
upon his father for company. His 
mother and father talked it over and 
suggested that he might start a club. 
‘We have this large basement,’ they 
said, ‘billiard and ping pong tables. A 
club could meet there once a week.’ 
Now the boys in the club are sixteen 
and juniors in high school. They have 
their serious business with a staff of 
officers and they have parties to which 
they invite girls. My son is a member 
of that club. Donald is quite ‘one of the 
boys.’ ”’ 
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eTHE ROBINSON FAMILY e 


No Letter 


From Jack! 


by Marion L. Faegre 


“And the sheep 

Went to sleep 

And the armadillo 
Used him for a pillow.” 


READ, while Tommy snuggled in 

my lap, and looked blissfully for 
the hundredth time at Leslie Brooke’s 
comically human animals. 

Before the page could be turned, the 
soft little ball that had been Tommy 
resolved itself into a scramble of arms 
and legs, as with shouts of ‘“‘There’s 





/ 


Daddy!” the four-year-old raced to 
meet his father at the front door. 

When Tommy’s lusty hugs had been 
returned, and I had been welcomed, 
Mr. Robinson turned to his wife. 

“Any mail?” was his laconic greet- 
ing. 

The use of that phrase was to me, 
as to the others, synonymous with ask- 
ing whether a letter had come from 
Jack. 

“No, not a word,” said Jack’s moth- 
er. ‘I wonder what in the world is the 
matter. We’ve never before been 
without a letter for so long. Once 
in a while he misses a week—but 
to hear nothing for almost three 
weeks. ... I’ve asked him over 
and over in my letters to send us 
just a postcard to let us know 
he’s all right.” 

“Oh, but you’d hear at once if 
he weren’t all right, wouldn’t 
you?” I asked my sister. “Sure- 
ly the college authorities would 
notify you at once if he were ill.” 

“Oh, I suppose that’s true, but 
I can’t help worrying, just the 
same,” returned Mrs. Robinson. 
“It isn’t like Jack to be so 
thoughtless.” 

“What about calling him by 
long distance, to set your mind 
at ease?” asked Mr. Robinson. 

“Oh, but that costs so much; 
and besides, I don’t want him to 
have the feeling that we’re 
checking up on him, following 
him up every minute.” 

“I think you’re quite right, 
Mary,” I broke in. “If you were 
in the habit of calling him every 
so often, so that it would seem 
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more or less casual, it would be very 
different. But he would know, if you 
called now, that it meant you were 
fretting about him.” 

“Well, he’s certainly impatient of 
being coddled, or directed too much,” 
remarked Jack’s father. “I agree with 
you, Grace, that he might resent our 
phoning, without what would seem to 
him a better reason.” 

When youngsters are growing up, 
as Jack most decidedly is doing, they 
often assume more independence with 
regard to their actions than an adult 
would think of doing. Because they 
cannot realize the concern which their 
elders very naturally (out of habit, if 
nothing else) feel for them, they are 
inclined to pass through a stage of 
carelessness. They have gradually left 
off their habits of asking permission, 
of having to do as they are told, and in 
their sloughing off of authority, in their 
new-found independence, they forget 
the obligations an older person feels to 
tell where he may be found, when he’ll 
be back, and so on. 

The same sort of thing applies to 
other phases of a life that has become 
intensely personal. Jack has outgrown 
the age in which his letters home were 
full of the exciting events continually 
bobbing up in a new setting. More and 
more of the (Continued on page 35) 
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Helps to Smooth Out Some of the Every- 
day Problems Which Beset the Home 


GOOD TIMES FOR THE FAMILY 


APPY BIRTHDAYS FOR ALL. The 
ij family observance of birthdays 
is one of the best ways to build up 
customs and traditions that help to 
strengthen family ties. We may be 
bombarded with all kinds of sugges- 
tions for the other holidays; but as big 
business does not know just when 
Grandma’s or Johnny’s birthday is 
coming, we are left at liberty*to make 
something appealing and unique for 





members of our own family. If on each 
birthday there is some observance in 
which everyone at home can join, and 
then some special feature for the one 
whose birthday it is, the interest of 
all, both young and old, will be re- 
tained. The observances depend large- 
ly on the mother, at first, but much of 
the responsibility will be taken on by 
the children as they grow older. 

Have the common feature, the fam- 
ily birthday meal, either at noon or 
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at night, whichever fits into the family 
schedule. Then the gifts are presented, 
the birthday cake served, as well as 
some special, favorite dish chosen by 
the person whose birthday it is. This 
meal may be followed by some little 
ceremony in which the child has a 
chance to show some accomplishment 
and to receive some recognition of his 
growth and progress both at home and 
in the world during the past year. Let 
the child plan what he would like to 
do—play a new piece, recite a favorite 
poem, do a lively tap dance, or 
give a little exhibit of some hand- 
work. 

Then the parents can give 
recognition of the advance in age 
and wisdom by making the an- 
nouncement that there will be an 
increase in the allowance, that 
this is the year when certain 
privileges may begin, and that 
this is the time to increase cer- 
tain responsibilities for the work 
of the house. 

Besides this family gathering 
there should be a chance for the 
birthday honoree to choose some 
individual treat, a party for con- 
temporaries, a special trip with 
Father, or a visit to a real theater. 

Omitting the emphasis on the 
yearly growth and advancement 
in the case of the adults, the other 
features can be used as with the 
children, since the festive meal with 
special choice of food and presenta- 
tion of gifts does please everyone, 
as does the chance to select some in- 
dividual treat. Mother and Father may 
perhaps like to go out to dinner by 
themselves for a real change; Grand- 
mother might like to have a card party 
for her friends or even a party with 
her grandchildren. As for gifts, the 
children can always make simple ar- 
ticles, and as they grow older they 


may give extra service as their share 
in the festivities. 


EASY MEALS 


Lenten SUGGESTIONS. For those fam- 
ilies which are about to observe Lent, 





a few suggestions for meat substitutes 
may be of value. I think the first thing 
that the mother must do is to get a 
good mental viewpoint herself to bring 
out the spiritual side of the fasting so 
that the food will be accepted with the 
feeling of willing rather than of 
grudging sacrifice. Instead of saying 
crossly, “Oh, bother! Fish day! I hate 
to cook the horrid stuff and no one 
likes it, anyway,” she can substitute 
the thought that a little self-denial is 
good for us all, that fish is as good a 
body builder as meat, that it usually 
costs a little less than meat, and that 
it offers a challenge to a good cook to 
experiment with interesting methods 
of cooking and combinations of flav- 
ors. Then without scolding or preach- 
ing she can serve serenely a meal that 
will satisfy the family both in body 
and in spirit. 

Of course, milk, cheese, and egg 
dishes are just as good substitutes, 
but we will think of fish especially just 
now. Fish may be purchased in many 
forms—fresh, frozen, canned, and dried 
(either salted or smoked)—so that it 
is available everywhere. Fish is a soft- 
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textured food that does not keep well, 
so special care should be used in its 
selection and storage. The flesh should 
pe firm and the odor characteristically 
“fishy” but not disagreeable. In the 
home refrigerator the 
fresh fish must be 
stored in a tightly 
covered dish or wrap- 
ped in heavy non-por- 
ous paper such as the 
heavy paraffin or 
parchment paper. 
Frozen fish in con- 
venient packages all 
ready to be cooked is 
now available in many 
places. This is of ex- 
cellent quality as it is 
cleaned and quickly 
frozen at a very low 
temperature soon af- 
ter being caught, but 
it usually is a little 
more expensive than 
the fresh or canned 
fish. It is convenient, however. 

As fish is in general without pro- 
nounced color, there should be some- 
thing else served with it that has a 
crisp texture and is interesting in 
flavor and color. The raw vegetable 
salads are particularly good. For 
cooked vegetables beets, broccoli, or 
baked squash give a contrast of color. 
And there are many sauces also that 
help to make the fish more appetizing. 
A well-seasoned white sauce with 
hard-boiled egg, a little cheese, or 
chopped parsley is always good with 
baked fish. If something more piquant 
is desired, make a sauce with a basis 
of salad dressing, flavored with a lit- 
tle grated horseradish or onion or 
chopped pickles. 


THE HOUSE CONVENIENT 


Tue FAMILY BATHROOM. A_ good 
bathroom means much to the health 
and morale of the family, and it is 
worth while to give it a definite check- 
up to find out whether it is as useful to 
all the family as it should be. Perhaps 
Some money spent here would give 
large returns in lessening the task of 
keeping it clean and in order. Every- 
thing in the bathroom must be wash- 
able to be sanitary, but perhaps the 
present floor and walls have been 
washed so often that they are not in 
g00d condition. In that case, let us 
begin with these. As tiles, which are 
an ideal floor for a bathroom, may be 





too expensive, get the next best thing, 
a good grade of linoleum in an appro- 
priate pattern, such as tiled or mottled, 
and give it a good wax finish. Wax re- 
sists water, and if it becomes marred 
it can be easily re- 
moved and renewed. 
The walls can be 
either painted with 
waterproof paint or 
papered with water- 
proof paper. In addi- 
tion to the essentials 


—we should have just 
as few articles of fur- 
niture as possible, but 
some place for soiled 
clothes and some place 
to sit seem essential. 
These conveniences 
may be combined in a 
stout hamper that is 
made to be used as a 
seat. But as one ham- 
per may not be large 
enough, it may be better to have-a 
small but sturdy painted wooden chair 
and a separate, larger hamper. In this 
case have the hamper high enough so 
that no one will be tempted to sit on 
it. 

If the bathroom does not have a 
built-in medicine closet, a simple one 
should be bought or one should be 
made to fit wherever there is a con- 
venient wall space. 

To give the touch of modern at- 
tractiveness, use color—as bright and 
gay as you please. Even if the fixtures 
are in plain white, a good color on 
chair, hamper, and towel racks, with 
a touch of it repeated in simple cur- 
tains, will make an attractive room. 


THE LIVABLE HOUSE 


SomerHinc GREEN. We all like to 
have some growing thing in the house 
to cheer us during the winter season 
and to give interesting and individual 
decorative effects at small cost. I say 
individual because, although we may 
all have what someone contemptuous- 
ly calls “‘the ubiquitous ivy” still your 
own ivy grows a little bit differently 
from anyone else’s and you can train it 
to get special effects. If we do not 
want to be disappointed in our plants, 
we must choose those that are adapted 
to the difficult conditions of artificial 
heat, and we must give them regular 
care, and special emergency attention 
at times. So many magazines and 
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books that may be obtained in the pub- 
lic libraries have information on the 
subject that I shall make only a few 
suggestions. Consult these publica- 
tions or the nearest florist to find out 
what is best to try in your locality. 

Let the children care for the plants 
as much as possible. This is good 
training for them, especially if they 
cannot have animal pets, and it does 
give them the sense of some living 
thing dependent on them. They can 
easily learn how to water and air the 
plants regularly and how to give them 
a quarter turn at each watering to 
keep them in the sun evenly. They will 
be quick to discover whether there are 
insect enemies that must be routed at 
once. They will be acquiring the be- 
ginning of an interest in botany and 
entomology—both fascinating pur- 
suits—as well as helping to make the 
home more attractive through its well- 
cared-for, healthy plants. 


KEEPING THE FAMILY LOOKING 
ITS BEST 


Corrtons ARE Goop. Cottons are go- 
ing to be good again, so begin early to 
plan for the spring and summer 
school and play clothes. As mother 
and daughter have fun in selecting to- 
gether the gay materials, whether 
they go shopping in actual stores or 
in a mail order catalogue, daughter 
will be learning in the easiest and 
most lasting way about the points she 
needs to know in order to be a wise 
buyer. By studying cotton materials in 
samples, in the actual large bolts in 
the store, (Continued on page 28) 
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EDITORIAL 





QONALHAEQVELOOLIUAIAY UOUUDOUGAAANLALOOALSAALAUUL UEC AAG ALA T ORDA ALA HUOUUUIUUUUULUUUUNUOUULULSAUUUAUUOEETEDEOURLATA LAUER OUEST 


The Philosophy of the 


Parent-Teacher Movement 





by MARY ENGLAND 


HE conception that the education of a child is something that 
goes on twenty-four hours in a day and not just instruction re- 
ceived at school; 
that this education does not just begin when the child enters 
school—since by the time he has reached that age, a foundation 
has been laid by the home which will condition his whole after-life; 
that this education is not merely what is learned from precept 
and books but everything that happens to a person from birth till 
death, thus calling into account community influences as well; 
this conception of education makes the home along with the 
school responsible and demands that these two agencies counsel 
with each other, study their common problems, and work together 
to educate the child and to shape a community to his interests and 
welfare. 


To develop and improve this relationship of home, school, and 
community is the chief function of the parent-teacher association; 

to get parents to study their jobs as parents; 

to bring about a better understanding of what the school is try- 
ing to do; 

to arouse through this knowledge the desire for better schools 
and the demand for their adequate support; 

to enlist communities in the study of their needs and in the im- 
provement of conditions. 


These purposes express concretely my understanding of the phi- 
losophy of the parent-teacher movement. 
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IS A MOTHER’S LOVE ENOUGH? 


BEDTIME... and mother caresses 
the tiny injured hand that she ban- 
daged only this afternoon... 


“There, darling, mother will kiss 
it and make it well.” 


But will she? Can she? 


True, it was only a little cut... 
but even little cuts can be dangerous 
if the wound is not properly, care- 
fully dressed. Infection can set in, 
and often does, ifthe bandage is notas 








= 


clean as your own doctor would use. 


Unfortunately, even some ban- 
dages that are plainly marked “‘ster- 
ilized” on the package are not worthy 
of your trust. 


These bandages, of unknown 
make, probably were sterilized in an 
early manufacturing process, but in 
subsequent cutting, handling, and 
packing, dirty fingers may have 
touched them . . . destroyed their 
cleanliness. 


So don’t take chances. Be safe. 
Use only the first-aid products of 
known and reputable concerns. 
Johnson & Johnson is one of them. 


All Johnson & Johnson products 
that are marked sterilized—Red 
Cross Cotton, gauze, and bandages— 
are not only sterilized in the making. 
They are sterilized again after they 
are put in the package. 


Buy J & J Red Cross products 


with confidence—from your druggist. 








You can trust Johnson & Johnson 
Red Cross dressings. They're clean 
and safe. But if there is any doubt 
in your mind of your ability to care 


for a wound, consult your physician, 








RED CROSS 
GAUZE 


Sterilized after packaging 
l-yd. size 15¢ 
Soft and absorbent. Used as a wet or dry 





dressing for cuts or burns before band- 


aging. Completely wrapped in tissue. 








RED CROSS BANDAGE 


Sterilized after packaging. 2 in. by 10 
yds. 10¢ Tightly rolled for quick 
and easy application ... used to hold 
dressings securely in place. “Neat 
Edge”’ prevents raveling. 


ABSORBENT COTTON 





RED CROSS 


Sterilized after packaging. 2-oz. size 
15¢ Purified, highly absorbent 
cotton, generally used for cleaning 
wounds or applying antiseptics. 
Protected by tissue wrapper. 


Don’t risk infection . . . be safe with (ohmrona(chnson RED CROSS PRODUCTS 
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Wz: anticipate this year the cele- 
bration of the fortieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. At 
this time we shall signally honor not 
only the founders of our movement and 
many of those who were in attendance 
at the first meeting in Washington, 
D. C., February 17, 1897, but those who 
were instrumental in forming the vari- 
ous state branches of our congress. 
Forty-seven of the states, with Hawaii 
and Alaska, constitute the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
with its membership of 2,000,000 
mothers, fathers, and teachers. 

The emblem of the Congress is the 
oak tree, the trunk of which represents 
the national organization; the main 
branches, the state congresses; the 
small limbs, the districts and councils; 
the twigs, the local associations; the 
leaves, the individual members. Each 
in turn draws its life from the parent 
tree. This emblem represents a definite 
pledge of service and protection to 
childhood and youth. 

It has been the custom for ten years 
to plant a tree at the time of the annu- 
al meeting of the Congress. These 
ceremonies have impressively present- 
ed an opportunity to honor those who 
have made outstanding contributions 
to the cause of child welfare. In two 
instances, Education and Childhood 
have been noted. 

The record is here made of these 
living memorials to be found East— 
West—North—South; planted by lov- 
ing hands, nurtured and cared for by 
those who appreciate the symbolism of 
the growing trees: 

1926 Atlanta, Georgia. In honor of 
Mrs. Theodore Birney. 
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1927 


Oakland (Berkeley), Califor- 
nia. In honor of Mrs. Phoebe 
Apperson Hearst. 

Cleveland, Ohio. In memory of 
Mrs. Milton P. Higgins. 
Washington, D. C. (Mount Ver- 
non). In memory of George 
Washington. 

Denver, Colorado. To the Child- 
hood of America. 


1928 


1929 


1930 


1931 Hot Springs, Arkansas. In hon- 
or of Mrs. David O. Mears. 

1932 Minneapolis, Minnesota. A 
memorial to Dr. Randall J. 
Condon. 

1933 Seattle, Washington. To Ameri- 
can Education. 

1934 Des Moines, Iowa. In memory 
of Mrs. Isaac Lea Hillis. 

1935 Miami, Florida. In honor of Mrs. 
Frederic Schoff. 

1936 Milwaukee, Wisconsin. In honor 


of Mrs. A. A. Birney. 

The plan for 1937 is to plant a tree 
at Richmond, Virginia, as a monument 
to the years of service, to Our Pioneers. 

It is to be recommended that not 
alone shall a tree be planted to honor 
the national leaders but that every 
state Congress, council, and local unit 
shall in this way honor its founders, 
an outstanding member, or the organ- 
ization. “Speeches are of the moment, 
trees are of time. They are living evi- 
dence of the planter’s faith in the fu- 
ture, and the living reminder of the 
reason for which they have been plant- 
ed.” 

The tree planting should be at some 
convenient time during the year, the 
tree to be emblematic of our joy in the 
accomplishments of forty years and 
of our faith in the future. 25,000 trees 
may thereby be planted as growing 


monuments to our pioneers and a 
beneficent means of making more 
beautiful the barren places. 

The American Tree Association, 
1214 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., should be notified of this 
tree planting. In cooperation with the 
United States Constitution Sesqui- 
Centennial Commission authorized by 
Act of Congress, the American Tree 
Association will send tree planting in-. 
structions to those desiring them and 
will register all tree planters on its 
national honor roll. 

Here is a project that can also be 
taken up by individuals, school and 
college classes, clubs, or any organi- 
zations. The program may be a one- 
tree planting, a group planting, water- 
shed, erosion, or forest planting. An 
organization may sponsor the planting 
of a memorial acreage in a state for- 
est, or plant a town forest, or trees 
along highways. There is hardly any 
event in connection with the Sesqui- 
Centennial that does not lend itself to 
tree planting. 

It is fitting and proper that we 
should join in this project as we cele- 
brate our fortieth anniversary. What- 
ever the form taken for the celebration 
of this occasion, the feature of plant- 
ing a memory tree should not be over- 
looked. It will bring “courage and 
strength and joy” to those who partici- 
pate in the ceremony, honor to the pi- 
oneers and workers in this great 
worldwide movement; and protection 
and pleasure to those who seek rest 
and shelter; a constant reminder of 
the protection which the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
seeks to throw about the children and 
youth of our land. 
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ARE PARENTS 
NECESSARY? 


(Continued from page 13) 


middle way between overindulgence 

on the one hand and lack of sympathy 

on the other. Paradoxical as it may 

seem, the parents who are most deep- 

ly interested in their children’s wel- 
fare are the ones who are most willing 
to let the children work out their own 
problems in their own way. They find 
their big job in building up the child’s 
confidence, in helping him to discover 
his good points, and in correcting his | 
mistakes. This is done by gradually in- | 
creasing his control over his own af- | 
fairs, so that he comes to know his 
own powers and takes pleasure in the 
feeling of success that comes to all of 
us when we have accomplished some- 
thing by ourselves. 

Some parents, accepting this princi- 
ple but beginning to apply it too late 
in their children’s lives, thrust respon- 
sibility on the youngsters more or less 
suddenly when they reach adolescence. 
A child of twelve or thirteen who has 
had no previous training in managing 
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THE 3-MINUTE 
VAPORUB MASSAGE 


Massage VapoRub briskly on 
the throat, chest, and back 
(between and below the shoul- 
der blades). Then spread it 
thick over the chest and cover 
with a warmed cloth. 











QUICKER RELIEF FROM THAT WRETCHED COLD 


Mother smiles. Now she, too, can sleep 
—and soundly. . . She knows how swiftly 
Vicks VapoRub begins to make her little 
patient fal better, how much it helps to 
end a cold more quickly. 

It takes so little time, she finds—it 
does so much—this 3-Minute VapoRub 
Massage! Almost before she gets the 
VapoRub well rubbed on, it starts to 
bring relief two ways at once: 


Relieves Colds These Two Ways 


1. Through the Skin. VapoRub acts direct 
through the skin like a poultice or plaster. 
2. Medicated Vapors. At the same time, 
its medicated vapors, re- 
leased by body heat, are 
breathed in for hours— 
about 18 times a minute 
—direct to the irritated 
aif-passages. 

This combined poul- 
tice-and-vapor action 
loosens phlegm —relieves 
irritation — helps break 
congestion. dit is to 
strengthen and lengthen 
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this double action during the night that 
VapoRub is spread thick on the chest.) 


As this two-way treatment eases dis- 
tress, the youngster feels more com- 
fortable, relaxes, usually drops off to 
restful sleep. And long after sleep comes, 
VapoRub keeps right on working. Often, 
by morning the worst of the cold is over. 


Avoids Risk of Stomach Upsets 


Two generations of mothers have chosen 
VapoRub as their favorite remedy for the 
frequent colds of childhood. As every 
mother knows, constant'‘‘dosing’ with in- 
ternal medicine may upset digestion, in- 
terfere with appetite, and 
thus lower body resistance 
when it is needed most 
o fight a cold. VapoRub 
can be used freely, as often 
as needed, even on the 
youngest child. 

For grown-ups, too. 
You never get too big to 
appreciate the comforting 


relief of VapoRub’s long- 


continued two-way action. 





WINTER’S TALE 


Janitor’s Ears 


“In walking down the halls last winter” 
| says quick-eared Jim Shore, public schoo} 
| janitor of Kernersville, N. C., “I could 
the classes mot on Vicks Plan by the wa 
they sniffled and sneezed.” y 

As he walked down those halls, Jim Shore 
| was right between two rival groups. Both 
| groups were taking part in the biggest colds. 
clinic of its kind ever held—testing Vicks 
Plan for Better Control of Colds. 


Fewer Colds—And Shorter! 


This clinic began in 1932. The final test was 
concluded in the bitter winter of 1936. A 
total of 17,353 people took part in these 
clinical tests. 

Look at the remarkable results averaged 
by Vicks Plan followers: 

They escaped one out of every four colds, 

The colds they did have were shorter by 
more than one-fourth. 

Just think what that meant in reducing 
total sickness due to colds—a saving of 
more than half (50.88%, to be exact)! 

Even greater was the saving in school 
absences due to colds (57.86%), as shown in 
tests among 7,031 school children. 


Sheep from Goats 


This clinic consisted of a series of tests. In 
each test, those taking part were divided 
into two groups. One group followed Vicks 
Plan. Those in the other group simply fol- 
lowed their usual practices regarding colds, 


**Too Good to be True?” 


Results of the first two clinical tests had 
seemed almost too good to be true. To verify 
them, additional tests were made—super- 
vised by independent, practising physicians, 
Records were kept under their direction, then 
sent direct by them to a firm of nationally- 
known public accountants, who tabulated 
and certified the results. And these results 
averaged better than ever! 


What Is Vicks Plan? 


Vicks Plan is a practical home guide, de- 
signed especially to help mothers in dealing 
with the family’s colds. It represents the 30 
years’ experience of Vicks Technical Staff 
and Medical Consultants, in dealing with 
the problem of colds. 

Vicks Plan advises healthful living, to 
help Nature build and maintain body re- 
sistance to colds—and, at the same time, the 
Plan provides proper medication for differ- 
ent types and stages of the common cold. 


What Can Vicks Plan 
Do for YOUR Family? 


Naturally, results vary among followers of 
the Plan. And what it can do for your family 
may be less—or more—than it averaged in 
the clinic. But doesn’t its fine record in these 
clinical tests make it well worth trying in 
your own home? 

You will find complete directions for fol- 
lowing the Plan with each bottle of Vicks 
Va-tro-nol, your handy aid in rae 
many colds; and each jar of Vicks VapoRub, 
your family standby for relieving colds. 


Vicks Invites You to Hear 


Nelson Eddy Sunday Evenings 


The originators of Vicks Plan invite you to 
listen in to Vicks Open House—with Nelson 
Eddy, famous singing star of screen . 
Every Sunday at 8:00 p. m. (EST), Colum- 
bia network—coast to coast—WABC, ete. 


Follow Vicks Plan 
for Better Control of Colds 


(Full details in each Vicks Package) 
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CREATIVE FREEDOM 
IN ART EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 17) 


doesn’t see things that way. A child 
always puts four legs on his horse be- 
cause he is literal and knows that a 
horse has four legs. The time to give 
him definite teaching is when his work 
needs technic. It is too easy to teach 
technic and forget about expression. 

The value of children’s work depends 
upon the validity of the idea. The 
teacher should look for the idea, the 
individuality, and the feeling that the 
child has attempted to convey. To per- 
mit a child to copy a picture is to en- 
courage an insincerity of expression, 
to deprive him of an innate power, and 
to allow him to form false standards. 
Often the copied or near work is ad- 
mired, while that which is original in 
idea, though weak in technic, is 
scorned. 

The child should be allowed free use 
of all material—clay, pastels, crayons, 
charcoal, chalk, and paint of every 
kind. As far as possible he should be 
permitted to choose his own materials, 
depending upon the idea which he has 
in mind to express. 

Art reaches into every subject in the 
curriculum and its usefulness is of ut- 
most value. Art qualities possible in 
other subjects should be considered 
whenever they can contribute to the 
interpretation of informational sub- 
ject matter such as literature, social 
studies, science, recreation, and music. 
A full, rich experience of creative art 
expression will immeasurably enrich 
the rest of the curriculum, resulting in 
a more beautiful and more aesthetic 
interpretation of subject which at first 
glance does not seem to be related to 
art. Dioramas, for instance, will be 
more interesting if the backgrounds 
are beautiful. Puppets will be the more 
effective and dramatic if well designed 
and costumed. 

The teacher should seek to relate 
art work to its subject matter in such 
a way that there will be great enjoy- 
ment and benefit in adjusting new ma- 
terials to new needs; for as the great 
art of the past fitted the age in which 
it belonged, so must the art of today 
fit into the changing life of today. 

We may ask what all this will do for 
our children as tomorrow’s citizens. It 
will give them a poignant satisfaction 
in doing. It will help them to recognize 


the beauties of the fleeting moment. 
But besides giving great personal sat- 
isfaction to the child, the recognition 
of beauty around him will help him to 
form good judgment in all his choices. 
To develop this, he should have the op- 
portunity to choose the color for the 
walls of his room, the curtains and the 
furniture with which he lives. What if 
his colors are stronger than yours? He 
has not developed as far as you have. 


EVERYONE is born to love beauty 
just as everyone is born to love song. 
Ever since the world began people— 
and above all children—have been cre- 
ating what was beautiful to them. 
Some have a greater gift than others 
for creating beautiful things. But no 
matter what the creative talent, every- 
one has the capacity to enjoy beautiful 
things, and thus far everyone is an 
artist. To nourish this ability to recog- 
nize beauty, this capacity for appreci- 
ation which is inherent in everyone— 
this is one of the happiest results of 
the new creative art education in 
America today. 

We have gone far beyond the point 
where art in the school curriculum was 
regarded as a frill or a fad. In count- 
less ways we have been shown how 
art awareness enriches life, and has 
actual financial value. The question 
now is how to establish it more secure- 
ly in the school, how to widen its scope 
there, and broaden its application, 





“All children like to draw and paint 
as readily as they like to sing or play. 
If they do not, it is generally because 
they have been discouraged away from 
it. Many students have been thwarted 
from an art interest because they have 
been intimidated away from it by the 
remoteness and difficulties that many 
art lecture courses seem to create in 
their minds. Art, in many ways, has 
been made a thing to be considered 
only as a luxury. ... This is an un- 
fortunate attitude, for art needs the 
interest of everyone, and everyone can 
be an artist, creating and producing 
things that others will also enjoy, and 
bringing into every day’s duties the 
thrill of enjoying beauty. Everything 
done by these artists may not be mas- 
terpieces and they need not be. To me, 
if anyone has made his ‘mousetrap’ in 
his home in the ‘woods’ more beauti- 
ful than it has been made before, he is 
a master in his own sphere. Anyone 
and everyone who improves the beauty 
of an object, whether it be a thumb- 
tack or an ocean liner, is the kind of 
art master of which the world needs 
more. ... 

“Beauty must come back to the use- 
ful arts. ... It will come, as always, un- 
announced, and spring up between the 
feet of brave and earnest men.” 


—Pedro J. Lemos 
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bringing it into all branches of educa- 
tion and all phases of living. If the de- 
partment of school art instruction has 
been dropped or seriously curtailed in 
any community it is because the ma- 
jority of people in that community are 
not alive to the importance of art in 
education and in everyday life. 

Public opinion in support of an art 
department in the schools, from ele- 
mentary grades through high school, 
may be fostered by having discussions 
of the matter in meetings and neigh- 
borhood groups. In many communities 
the superintendent of schools and 
members of the board of education 
need to be convinced of the importance 
of maintaining a strong school art de- 
partment of equal standing with other 
academic departments. Leading educa- 
tors are saying and writing much in 
favor of this, and the National Edu- 
cation Association has made this a 
cardinal point in its program. 

Cooperation of parents and others 
sympathetic with the plans of the art 
teacher, in her assignments of work 
and projects to be worked out, will 
not only be the best possible support 
for this program but will in itself be- 
come a delightful and surprisingly 
recreative interest to anyone partici- 
pating. Dinner table discussions with 
the youngsters, helping pupils in their 
research on art projects, going with 
them on art pilgrimages in some way 
related to the projects to be worked 
out—many and happy are opportuni- 
ties of this kind for a parent. 

One of the possibilities of making the 
art department a practical part of the 
general curriculum—a plan that might 
be suggested to teacher or pupils—is 
the development of an art service with- 
in the school art department for mak- 
ing posters for school events, stage 
scenery for school dramatics, illustra- 
tions for school publications, and even 
decorations for the school building. A 
community group to promote the 
school art department might be organ- 
ized with several suggested activities 
—support of the program of the ex- 
isting art department or establishment 
of such a department if it does not 
exist; purchase of excellent pictures 
for the school; keeping in touch with 
nation-wide activities to promote art 
education in the schools. The Art com- 
mittee of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers will be glad to 
help local Congress units by sugges- 
tions and plans. 

“Everywhere art is taking on new 
form, and art values are attaining a 
higher regard,” declares a well-known 
educator. “It is not sufficient to con- 
vert art, like other resources, into ma- 
terial wealth; this material gain must 
in turn be converted into those higher 
qualities that have spiritual values and 
bring contentment through the enrich- 
ment of life.” 
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FOR HOMEMAKERS 


(Continued from page 21) 


and finally in ready-made garments, 
she can learn what qualities to look 
for in order to determine whether or 
not she is getting the best possible re- 
turn for the money spent. One of the 
mail order houses has prepared for 
sale a collection of commonly used 
materials in different grades, with ac- 
curate information about each, that 
would be helpful in training the judg- 
ment. 

Start a little girl by giving her a 
choice in color and then work up 
through design and type of material 
to quality and price. Let her make 
limited selections at first by offering 
a choice between two or three ma- 


terials, any of which would be good, 
and then gradually give her free 
choice. If she makes a mistake in a 
cotton material, there is no great 
harm done, and because of the mod- 
erate cost, the mistake may teach a 
lesson that she will never forget. If a 
red-haired girl who has been pining 
for a red dress gets one made of red 
piqué and then sees for herself after 
actual wear that it is not becoming, 
she won’t make the same mistake in a 
more expensive form. The obviously 
ill-chosen but inexpensive cotton dress 
need not appear in public, but may be 
worn in the house, or can be given 
away to someone who will enjoy wear- 





ing it and to whom it is more becoming. 

Quality is harder to learn than ¢oj-. 
or, but a study of materials for fine. 
ness and evenness of threads will de. 
velop powers of observation. Then 
there are two qualities for which we 
have to depend on information from 
the manufacturer: one is the fastnegs 
of the color and the other is the posgj. 
bility of shrinkage. 

Most of us have thought of fast. 
color as one which will not fade in sun. 
light, but to be truly fast the color 
should be unchanged by body excre. 
tions. So much improvement has been 
made in the dyeing process that it 
should be possible to get fast color in 
inexpensive cottons. Always ask about 
this before buying and refuse a doubt- 
ful material. The difficulty here, of 


IT’S UP TO US 


Father: Just look at those round shoul- 
ders, Mark. I’m not surprised 
that you get low marks. 





What Children Do 


by Alice Sowers 


| g 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY RUTH STEED 





Father: What a fine report, Roger! You 
have shown improvement in 
everything, 


Roger has improved in his studies. because he can see better. Many chil- 
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dren who are considered dull and slow because they do not get along well in school are work- 
ing against the handicap of poor vision. They do not see clearly what is written on the 
blackboard. They cannot get the thought as readily from the printed page when the letters 
are blurred unless they bring it close to their eyes. Some of these children are really su- 
perior and quickly rise to be leaders in their classes when their handicap has been re- 
moved and they have an equal chance with the others . . . Mark’s round shoulders may be 
due, in part at least, to leaning over his desk in order to see clearly. Eyestrain also causes 
a general fatigue which in turn results in poor posture. Perhaps improper lighting or a chair 
and desk which don’t fit him have also led to eyestrain and bad posture. It is small wonder 
that Roger’s posture has improved since he began wearing glasses. Not only is he able 
to read without bending close to his work, but he can throw back his shoulders and look 
the world in the face because at last he measures up to the standards of the class. 
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course, is that the sales person often 
does not know and so hopefully says 
that the material is fast color. Some 
materials have the information printed 
on the selvedge, so look there for help. 
Some of the manufacturers of the more 
expensive grades of cotton materials 
do have a money-back guarantee 
printed on the selvedge of the yard 
goods, and a label to be sewed into 
every ready-made garment of their 


materials. This is the ideal that we can | 


work for by asking for the guarantee, 


and choosing the goods carrying it | 


whenever possible. 

We also can ask and expect correct 
information on the possibilities of 
shrinkage, aS a process has been 
worked out which shrinks the cotton 


goods in the original piece so com- | 


pletely that it cannot change any 
more when it is wet. So ask for goods 
that has been sanforized and look for 
the labels in the ready-made garments. 

As for actual materials and styles, 
many of the old favorites will be pop- 
ular, percale, gingham, seersucker, 
and piqué for the sturdy garments, 
and dimity and crisp lawn for lighter 
dresses. Choose simple styles for mak- 
ing cotton gowns and depend on the 
attractive color or design, with per- 
haps just a touch of appropriate trim- 
ming, to give distinction. Raglan 
sleeved, one-piece dresses are good for 
the growing girl, as they adjust easily 
to her sometimes awkward figure. If 





seersucker is used, in order to take 


advantage of the fact that it does not 
need to be ironed, be sure to keep the 
dress all of the same material, or, if a 
contrasting note of smoothness is 
really needed, use a removable tie and 
belt which can be ironed separately. 


GETTING YOUR MONEY’S WORTH 


To mix or Nor To Mix. I am often 
asked by women whether it is advis- 
able to use the packaged, ready to mix 


biscuit and cake preparations. This is | 


a rather difficult question as there are 
so many things to consider, such as: 
Is the time for cooking limited? Is the 
housewife a good cook? Does she like 
to cook? How many are there in the 
family? How often is she likely 
to serve quick breads and cakes? 
These prepared mixes are good and 
provide excellent results for a small 
outlay of time, probably much better 
results in both texture and flavor than 
an average cook would produce. So if 
& woman who is not much of a cook 
wants to treat her family once in a 
while, these mixes would be very sat- 
isfactory and no more expensive than 
a similar product from a good bakery. 
But a good cook with a little extra 
time could very easily make quick 
breads and cakes that would have as 
interesting a flavor and as fine a tex- 
ture at much less expense. 
















e “Good grief, Mr. Giraffe, what a perfectly terrific rash you’ve 
got! Yow’re broken out all over, even on your tail. And your neck’s a 
sight! When a person has so much neck, it must be awful!” 


/ 


e “I can remember when I used to have rashes... Boy, did I itch! 
In those days before we had Johnson’s Baby Powder, there were 
times when I felt like jumping right out of my skin!” 


Soy 


e “But take alook at me now! Not arash or a chafe anywhere since 
we’ve been using that soft, downy Johnson’s. You try it—and see if 
it doesn’t knock the spots off you, too!” 


e “Feel a pinch of my Johnson’s—isn’t it smooth and 
slick? Not a bit gritty like some powders. It keeps my 
skin as fine as silk!”’...That’s the best protection 
(ee against skin infections, Mothers! And Johnson’s Baby 
| pow" | Powder is made of the finest Italian tale...no orris- 
| root. Always keep Johnson’s Baby Soap, Baby Cream 


and Baby Oil in your Coho fohmrew 
baby’s bath-basket, too! ew srunswice OG wew sensey 
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Correct These Figure Faults 


Perfolastic Not Only Confing 
It R. move 


Reduces Hips 
Thighs and 
Diaphragm 


Takes away 
Abdominal 
Fat and Bulge 
“Detriere” 





housands of women today owe their 
slim youthful figures to the quick, safe 
way to reduce... Perfolastic. 
“Hips 12 inches smaller,” says Miss Richardson. 
“Lost 60 pounds and 9 inches,” writes Mrs. Derr. 
Why don’tyou, too, test the Perfolastic Reducing 
Girdle and Brassiere at our expense? 


iF YOU DO NOT REDUCE 
3 INCHES in 10 DAYS 


.. . it will cost you nothing! 


Because so_ many Perfolastic wearers reduce 
more than 3 inches we believe we are justified 
in making you the above unq agreement. 


IMMEDIATELY APPEAR INCHES SLIMMER I 


@ You appear inches smaller at once, and yet are 
so comfortable you can scarcely realize that every 
minute you wear the Perfolastic garments you 
are actually reducing at hips, waist, thighs and 
diaphragm...the spots where fat first accumulates. 
You will be thrilled with the results...as are other 
Perfolastic wearers ! 


PERFOLASTIC REDUCES SAFELY... QUICKLY 
WITHOUT DIET, DRUGS OR EXCERCISE! 

m You do not have to risk your health or change 
your comfortable mode of living. No strenuous 
exercise to weaf you out...m0 dangerous drugs 
to take...and no diet to reduce face and neck to 
wrinkled flabbiness. The perforations and soft, 
silky lining make Perfolastic delightful to wear. 
@ See for yourself the wonderful quality of the 
material! Read the astonishing experiences of 
prominent women who have reduced many inches 
in afew weeks'...safely ...and quickly! 

You risk nothing ... why not mail coupon NOW! 


SEND FOR TEN DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER! 


PERFOLASTICG, Ine. 


Dept. 922, 41 EAST 42nd ST., New York, N.Y. 
Please send me FREE BOOKLET eupitia r 
and illustrating the oew Perfolastic Girdle an 
Brassiere, also sample of perforated material and 
particulars of your 10-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 











Name 
Address__ 


City State 
Use Coupon or Send Name and Address on Penny Postcard 














TO US NEW 


MOTHERS 


(Continued from page 9) 


competently as this for a week or two 
or even longer; but in a bit you'll 
smile indulgently when some newer 
mother tells you how terrified she is 
at the thought of giving her baby his 
first bath alone. 

In all probability your baby has 
been sleeping part of the time on his 
stomach in the hospital and do be 
faithful in carrying this out when you 
get home. It rests his back, and is 
often a delightfully quick way to 
quell small bursts of budding fretful- 
ness. Most doctors will agree that it 
is perfectly safe for even a newborn 
infant to sleep this way, although you 
do have to watch the baby carefully at 
first until he is strong enough to turn 
his head alone so that there will be 
no chance of smothering. 

If your physician is not going to 
continue in the capacity of pediatri- 
cian, you would do well to select a 
well-recommended baby doctor and, 
if possible, have him examine your 
baby in the hospital and advise you 
about the formula or feeding schedule 
he will want you to use. At this time 
he can make suggestions as to 
formula and equipment you should 
have and this will save you all kinds 
of worry and even expense when you 
get home. This will be very reassuring 
to you as you start off on this mar- 
velous new venture, alone. And it will 
also safeguard your baby, as a differ- 
ent feeding method will not have to 
be initiated when you are least able 
to take it. If your baby is a husky 
specimen, it may be possible to elim- 
inate the 2 A.M. feeding before you 
leave the hospital; you might at least 
inquire about it as a possibility. Al- 
though many is the time you and 
your husband have returned home 
late from a party, there is something 
about a continual late early morning 
date, followed by a 6 A.M. return en- 
gagement, which breaks the morale of 
even the latest night owl! However, 
most babies are kept on this feeding a 
while after leaving the hospital and un- 
less you have a nurse or are nursing 
your baby, it is wise to initiate your 
husband early into the joys of father- 
hood and get him to share this feeding 
with you, at least until you have re- 
gained some of your old pep. 

If it is at all possible, do try to 
manage to take a nurse, either trained 
or practical, depending on the elastic- 
ity of your pocketbook, home with 
you for ten days or two weeks or even 
longer if you can. Usually the mother 
doesn’t demand much nursing care 
herself after she leaves the hospital 
but until you are really strong enough 
to assume responsibility it is mighty 
comforting to have an experienced 
person taking care of your baby and 


helping to establish routine. In many 
communities the practical nurse wij 
manage the household if this is neces. 
sary; and when your strength is stjjj 
a matter of myth, it is very pleasant 
to know that your husband will be 
getting his toast and coffee at the ap. 
pointed hour so that he can be on time 
at the office to receive any delayed 
congratulations on his newly acquire 
status. 


Milany mothers are doing their own 
work these days and the additional 
care of a baby certainly cuts down 
one’s time in accomplishing the neces. 
sary household chores. Most of the 
larger communities, both urban and 
suburban, offer a diaper service which 
is a great time-saver. If you live in an 
apartment where the drying facilities 
are poor, this service, which is not ex- 
pensive, allows your apartment to re- 
main as attractive as it used to be and 
completely eliminates the circus-tent 
aspect which so many homes are 
forced to assume after a baby arrives, 
In any event, before you purchase dia- 
pers, inquire about this baby laundry, 
then go into executive session with 
your accounts. We do hope, for your 
sake, that the diaper service wins. 

Another valuable time-saver is the 
use of canned strained vegetables 
when the baby’s diet is made broader 
and more exciting—and that time 
comes so quickly for modern babies! 
The canning companies have learned 
to put up these vegetables without 
destroying either their precious vita- 
min content or their flavor. And this 
luxury is also well within the budget. 
We suggest waiting for sales, and buy- 
ing in quantity. 

And while we’re discussing some 
short cuts in caring for the young 
hopeful, we found that usually as 
Great Aunt Emma (whose pearls the 
baby is sure to inherit!) was ringing 
the doorbell to make her first inspec- 
tion of the newest family member, @ 
“bubble” invariably stained the front 
or neck of the baby’s best dress, leay- 
ing, of course, the tell-tale sour baby 
odor. With seconds at a premium and 
no time to change the dress, a quick 
sponging of the affected area (if the 
fabric is white) with rubbing alcohol 
will sweeten the spot and will dry al- 
most immediately. 

Unless you are one of those fortun- 
ate people who have steady nerves 
and a semi-professional cure-all for 
the minor crises which occur almost 
daily during the life of every normal 
baby, we are sure you will find great 
comfort and many practical sugges 
tions from any number of books about 
the care and feeding of infants. Un- 
doubtedly your doctor will be able to 
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suggest a book of this sort written by 
some well-known pediatrician whose 
methods are much his own. This book “SKIN LIKE SANDPAPER after this 
y | will give you all kinds of simple infor- snowy trip!’" But Hinds soaks 
Tl mation in words of one syllable and chapped skin smooth again. Its 
frequently will save you unnecessary Vitamin D is actually absorbed by 
n | qualms in the middle of the night. If dry, rough skin—seems to smooth 
t you're not very unusual, this book will, and fill it out. Even the first few 
fe in fact, become your Bible. Its contents drops of Hinds bring comfort. 
\. will be law to you, and every time some Creamy, not watery—every drop 
e friend so much as hints that there are of Hinds works better! 
d other books, and other methods, you 
d will find yourself flying to do battle. 
Don’t, say we! It’s awfully tiresome. 
There are several good ways for doing 
n almost everything. | DS 
al As this article is being written for GRAND 
mi those of you who, like ourselves, have K 
S- households to manage alone and there- 
1e fore a minimum of time or money to 
id spend in keeping up personal appear- ZA 
‘h ances, we have discovered a few sim- | » 
in ple beauty parlor and physical educa- | 
eS tion hints which can be followed to im- | 
X= prove your appearance while you are — 
e- actually caring for your baby. Your | amit in # 
id hands will be in water so constant- | net bas Vi 
nt ly that your cuticle can’t help but be- Hines eS 
re come rough and cracked, so on your | i et 
3, | way to the bathroom to wash after | 
a | oiling your baby, quickly massage the | 
“4 oil into your hands and cuticle, and LITTLE FELLOWS love it... the snow 
h you'll be surprised at the results. Or, and the ice. But they soon stretch 
ur better still, have several bottles of out tender chapped hands, beg for 
your pet hand lotion in strategic comfort. Use Hinds, the Vitamin 
he places, such as the bathroom, among | D lotion. See how fast it soothes 
es the baby’s bath paraphernalia, and in | their tender skin. Its ‘‘sunshine 
er the kitchen. It’s a good habit to culti- | vitamin’’ is actually absorbed... 
me vate. | does chapped skin more good! 
gs! | Of course it takes time for your fig- | a 
ed | ure to return to normal, and childless 
ut friends will glibly tell you of the mar- 3 
a- vels which can be accomplished by a | FREE! The first one-piece 
‘is few minutes of systematic setting-up dispenser, with every 50c size 
et. exercises done each night and morn- 
y- ing. We wonder, though, just how this Now... Hinds contains 
extra time can be fitted into a program | “Sunshine Vitamin” 
ne already overcrowded with duties and | p 
ng there is something decidedly gruesome that skin absorbs 
as in the thought of briskly bending and | Hinds now contains Vitamin D. 
he stooping before the 6 A.M. feeding! | Vitamin D is absorbed, and gives 
ng So why not apply these excellent skin many of the benefits of 
1C- theories during the day’s work and | sunshine. Actually seems to 
a when you bend over, place one foot smooth and fill out dry skin! 
nt several inches ahead of the other and Now, more than ever, Hinds 
v- bend so that your waist and leg-mus- | soothes dryness—aids skin in its 
by cles will benefit from the exertion? And | fight against cracked knuckles, 
nd when you are giving your baby his bot- | chapping, tenderness, heat, 
ck tle is an excellent fifteen or twenty | cold, wind, and housework. 
he | minutes period to sit correctly with Every creamy drop—with its 
nol | your spine well in the back of the chair | Vitamin D—does your skin more 
al- and your stomach muscles pulled up | good! $1, 50c, 25c, 10c sizes. 
instead of sagging comfortably against | Copyright, 1987, Lehn & DAILY RADIO TREAT: Ted Malone 
in- your girdle. Also, if your ankles are --- inviting you to help yourself to 
yes weak, or are inclined to plumpness, | i | | N | D—D S Seoginnn ond 0 eee 
for why not start in by moving them in a | 
ost rotary motion, first one and then the 
nal other, and increase the number of turns HONEY AND ALMOND CREAM : 
eat each day? Bt aes A TING ont : 
es- If you have read this far, we hope | KER- Cc / 
out you will find our suggestions practical; Quicne— yy, ER y 
Jn- and in any event, good luck to you and A W. AT. :/ 
to your first baby! N Oo 
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FIRST AID FOR ADOLESCENCE 


(Continued from page 7) 


those who know his keen sensitiveness 
because of the clumsy awkwardness of 
his rapidly growing body, and who 
know his own amazement at his apa- 
thetic mind which refuses to concen- 
trate because of the tremendous drain 
on physical energies. How important 
for parents to realize that with pa- 
tience and tolerance this period will 
soon be bridged; mental and physical 
energies will eventually resume their 
normal balance. Most important is the 
realization that the years ahead will 
bring new and active temptations, the 
meeting of which may make or mar 
his life. The knowledge and experience 
of the race in sexual fields should be 
a part of his equipment for meeting 
the active urge of sex. 

As the boy emerges from the awk- 
ward years, his interest in personal 
appearance, clothes, and girls usually 
develops rapidly. Gangs, heroes, cow- 
boy ideals—all boyish interests will 
pale beside the attraction of some girl 
who catches his fancy! Whether this 
girl arouses his best or his worst self 
will be of transcendent importance. It 
is wise, therefore, deliberately to en- 
courage him in developing an interest 
in girls who are fond of sports and 
out-of-door life, who will enter into 
group activities. This may counteract 
the wiles of the oversophisticated girl 
who is looking for new emotional in- 
terests and deliberately attempts to 
stimulate boys in that direction. 

Youth should be the happiest period 
in life, for then ideals stand out most 
clearly. New and restless energies 
drive toward difficult tasks; elders 
still bear the economic burdens; ro- 
mance lies ahead. However, those who 
know the tragedies of many broken 
adult lives understand how frequently 
the result may be traced to the years 
of youth with its inexperience, its mis- 
understanding of life values, and its 
adventurousness. Most youthful mis- 
takes originate in the wrong choice of 
friends and the wrong choice of good 
times.(Far too many may be traced to 
parental ignorance of the basic needs 
and rights of youth. Chief among these 
is definite knowledge of the scientific 
and social facts connected with the ex- 
pression of sex in human life. This is 
a need voiced by youth itself at a time 
when economic conditions make mar- 
riage difficult and when many mar- 
riages are broken by divorce. Scientific 
material is available on such subjects 
as the physiology and psychology of 
adolescence; the history of the family; 
preparation for family life; the dan- 
gers of promiscuity; but this material 
is not made available to the average 
young person because of the failure of 
home, church, and school to recognize 
its importance as a part of character 
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training. Forum discussions of these 
subjects are increasingly being ar- 
ranged by young people themselves in 
churches and educational institutions, 
but a large number are as yet groping 
for knowledge, exchanging misinfor- 
mation, and experimenting danger- 
ously. 


FUNDAMENTAL among the needs 
of youth are channels for activity dur- 
ing the years when creative energies 
are at high tide. Regular, interesting, 
and varied occupation directs energies 








MY WISH 


by Dororny Netson Grece 


I wish that pulling up a sled 
Were half the sport 
That whizzing ‘round a corner is 
And 
stopping 
short. 
The End. 




















and enlarges abilities, but monotony, 
strain, and frustration in the occupa- 
tional field are certain to cause physi- 
cal, mental, and spiritual damage. 
Wholesome _ recreational outlets, 
with plenty of opportunities for meet- 
ing members of the opposite sex, 
should be available to all young peo- 
ple. Adult planning can assist in creat- 
ing opportunities for good times 
among groups of congenial young peo- 
ple of both sexes. The supervision and 
licensing of commercial amusements 
can eliminate many of the dance halls, 
roadhouses, amusement pavilions, and 
saloons which exploit young people and 
stimulate in the wrong direction—the 
natural longing of youth for adven- 
ture.\One of the most effective meth- 
ods of counteracting unwholesome 
recreational interests is to make your 
own home a gathering place for young, 
people; to set about deliberately to 
make the friends of your young people 
feel that they are always welcome. A 
crowd of young people will upset the 
order of the house and gales of laugh- 
ter may disturb the quiet—but the re- 
turns on the investment are great. A 
universally effective lure is food. If 
word gets around that your larder can 
always be raided—that cookies, cake, 
soft drinks can be secured easily by 
day or night—many impromptu, in- 


formal good times will center in your 
home. Without conscious effort you 
will learn to know the friends ang 
companions of your own young people 
and will have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that they are having a good time 
in a safe environment. 

Most parents of young people face 
anxious night hours when the promise 
to return at a specified hour from a 
social gathering is not kept. The terri- 
fying thoughts of an automobile acci- 
dent, of a “wild party” are bound to 
assert themselves. Then comes the re- 
lief of hearing approaching wheels, 
sounds of the creeping footsteps in the 
hall, of a young person who hopes you 
are deep in sleep. If you are wise, you 
will control your desire to spring to the 
stairs and berate the young person be- 
cause of the lateness of the hour. This 
would only send a resentful child sul- 
lenly to bed. Your opportunity to know 
of the evening’s activities would be 
forever gone. Instead, unless you fear 
wakening the other parent, turn on 
the light and call out, “Did you have 
a good time?” and you will soon have 
a glowing young person sitting on the 
side of your bed, pouring out a tale of 
the evening’s frolic and apologizing 
for his inability to tear himself away 
at the appointed time. If you disap- 
prove of some of the evening’s activi- 
ties, do not say so. Far better to get 
the whole story, making mental notes, 
sending the child to bed happy. Take 
up matters for disapproval and mat- 
ters concerning hour of return imme- 
diately preceding the next desired per- 
mission for a social activity. You will 
be far more successful in gaining im- 
portant confidences and in knowing 
what is going on in a young person’s 
social life. 


EDEALS of romantic love and of 
successful family life should be a part 
of youth’s equipment for life. Home, 
church, and school are facing tremen- 
dous opportunities in meeting the in- 
creasing demand of young people for 
definite preparation for love and mar- 
riage. 

During the Youth Trial held in 
Orange, New Jersey, in April, 1935, 
young men and women repeatedly ex- 
pressed desire for more definite sex 
education. Divided opinion of adults 
and their lack of familiarity with prac- 
tical needs and methods led to a three- 
day Institute on Family Relations. In 
spite of inclement winter weather, 
twenty-five hundred adults attended 
one or more sessions. As a result of the 
demand of youth and the interest of 
adults, a permanent center has been 
established in the Oranges. The center 
offers opportunity for personal consul- 
tation on intimate problems, many of 
them concerned with adolescent prob- 
lems in the field of social relationships, 
love, and marriage. Marriage consulta- 
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tion is a new form of social service. Ad- 
vice given to those not yet married is | 
apt to be more successful than that giv- 
en to those who are finding difficulty in 
adjustment after several years of mar- 
ried life. Between thirty and forty cen- 
ters have already been established in 
yarious cities of the United States; 
similar bureaus are found in many 
European cities. They are still far too 
few to meet the needs of the thousands 
of young people who face important 
choices without adequate preparation. 

A happy relationship between the 
parents of adolescents will do much to 
encourage young people to look for- 
ward to success in marriage. Lack of 
narmony in the home brings disillu- 
sionment difficult for youth to over- 
come.(Every effort should be made to 
help young people to understand that 
the only love adventure which can sat- 
isfy is that of married love. Choice of | 
partner and determination to prepare | 
for and to succeed in the partnership | 
are of paramount importance. When j 
the choice has been made, parents 
should cooperate in making marriage 
possible Under present economic con- 
ditions and with lengthening years of 
preparation for professional life, the 
engagement period may be too long 
extended, if the young man is ex- 
pected to have an income insuring 
adequate support before marriage 
takes place. It is far wiser for parents 
to cooperate in some plan by which the 
engagement period may be of normal 
length. The plan will vary according 
to circumstances. Sometimes parents 
can assist by continuing allowances 
after marriage. Sometimes they can 
encourage the girl to keep a paid posi- | 
tion for a time. No practical effort on 
the part of the young people to enter 
into marriage should be discouraged, 
providing they are reasonably suited 
to one another. 

An investment in a new home part- 
nership may require sacrifice, but may 
also bring returns in the happiness of 
young love and in the addition of a 
new generation bringing new hope and 
new interests which far outweigh the 
new anxieties. 

Said a mother of growing boys and 
girls, “When I am tempted to rebel at 
the new difficulties which have come in- 
to my life as each child begins to assert 
opinions and desires contrary to my 
own, I try to remember that these are 
the last years they may be members 
of the household; that the success or 
failure they may make in their own 
homes may largely b@binfluenced by | 
the attitude which their father and I 
hold toward them and toward each 
other. I am consciously preparing for 
the day when grandchildren of whom 
I can be proud will be coming to visit 
us and will give us back the joy we 


had in our children, with less respon- 
sibility.” 
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DEAF and 
Hard of Hearing 
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This vast army of 3,000,000 deafened 
children will, within a decade, be on 
their own. Will their deafness preclude 
their self-support and bar them from 
the livelihood for which they should 
now be training? This question is pre- 
eminent in the minds of school teach- 
ers, nurses, social workers and physi- 
cians. 

In this day and age no child should 
be compelled to struggle under’ the 
handicap of deafness. The *‘Buck 
Rogers 25th Century’’ model of the 
genuine Acousticon squarely meets the 
needs of these children. Properly fitted 
it instantly gives the 
better hearing that 
they so vitally need. 
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ACOUSTICON 


as worn by Buck Rogers 


To anyone interested Acousticon 
will gladly send literature. Any child 
can be brought to an Acousticon office 
where a trial of this Buck Rogers 
Acousticon will quickly demonstrate 
its usefulness. Look in the phone book 
under the name Acousticon. 


ACOUSTICON *9F#y, Ars 
ACOUSTICON, 580 Fifth Ave. Dept. PT-2 
New York City 


] Send literature on your ** 


‘= Buck Rogers”’ 
Acousticon. 


] Send address of nearest office. 
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THE FAMILY AND COMMUNITY HEALTH 


(Continued from page 12) 


vice from the community or to 
correct abuses, carelessness, in- 
difference, incompetence, unfair 
partisanship, graft, or any other 
failure on the part of public offi- 
cials. 

Poor municipal housekeeping, espe- 
cially with relation to dumps, alleys, 
and vacant lots, favors breeding of 
flies and rats, with consequent adverse 
influences on health. Toleration of 
mosquito breeding places creates at 
the very least a nuisance, and in ma- 
larial or yellow fever regions, or where 
dengue is present, a real menace to 
the community health. Discharge of 


| community sewage into open streams, 


lakes, or other surface waters from 
which drinking water may be drawn, 
or the use of more primitive disposal 
methods which may contaminate the 
ground water and thus pollute wells, is 
a community practice which may re- 
act unfavorably upon the home. Poor 
garbage collection and rubbish col- 
lection service is always an annoy- 
ance, and may under certain condi- 
tions be a danger to health. Smoke, 
or the discharge of irritating gases 
into the air in sufficient quantity, is a 
possible source of disease. Existence 
of open or clandestine prostitution, 
with its hazard of venereal disease 
transmission, is one of the greatest 
of community health hazards, and one 
which has been kept too much in the 
background. Absence of adult health 
education opportunities creates the 
likelihood that the home will fail con- 
tinuously to realize its best potentiali- 
ties for health. Tenement housing con- 
ditions which favor ill health and breed 
disease. Public health services inade- 
quate in character, or overextended to 
invade fields which had better be left 
to private initiative, or hampered by 
politics, constitute a basic health haz- 
ard of great importance. 

In matters such as these, the indi- 
vidual home is helpless. They are com- 
munity problems, and they require, 
therefore, the united attention of many 
homemakers. In matters of this kind, 
groups of interested parents acting in 
their capacity as voters and taxpay- 
ers, must strive for improvement in 
community conditions through politi- 
cal action if necessary. 


ADEQUATE MEDICAL SERVICE 


FUNDAMENTAL in the health of 
any community is its medical service, 
including doctors, dentists, hospitals, 


| nurses, and laboratories. A community 


should have, either within its boundar- 
ies or conveniently accessible, enough 
doctors, specialists, hospitals, and 
laboratory facilities to take care of its 
ordinary needs. This implies that the 
community, through its homes, shall 


appreciate the value and importance 
of such facilities, and give evidenge 
of its appreciation in tangible form, 
For example, when a perfectly Z00d 
hospital exists in the community, and 
physicians quite capable of caring for 
the patient are practicing locally, it 
is no encouragement to them if pa- 
tients consult them only for minor jj). 
nesses, and go elsewhere for major 
diagnostic work or treatment. Traye). 
ing to a distant locality for medica 
treatment is seldom necessary; when 
it is, local physicians are quick to aq. 
vise it and to give assistance in mak. 
ing an appropriate choice of physi. 
cians and hospitals. 

Permitting or encouraging health 
departments, infant welfare societies, 
tuberculosis societies, and other health 
groups to give free service to thoge 
who ought to pay for their own, is not 
only unfair to taxpayers and to com- 
munity chest givers, but is discourag. 
ing to the physician, dentists, and 
nurses who are quite ready to meet 
the need. On the other hand, failure 
to furnish all proper and necessary 
community aid to those families which 
are not able to pay for service them- 
selves, and leaving this load of char. 
ity to be borne by professional groups 
at their own expense, has also been 
overdone. An enlightened and fair at- 
titude toward professional persons en- 
gaged in health work, either publicly 
or privately, is in the interest of the 
homemakers in the community. Doc- 
tors, dentists, private duty nurses, 
hospitals, and laboratories should be 
paid as promptly as the garage man, 
the grocer, or any other person in the 
community. If a community lacks ade- 
quate medical, dental, and nursing ser- 
vice, the chances are that it has not 
made itself an attractive place for the 
practitioners of these branches of the 
healing art. The professional servant 
of the public health is as worthy of his 
hire as is the laborer with his hands. 

The existence, or the development, 
of adequate health service in a com- 
munity depends upon the home, in the 
final analysis. Public health service 
suffers from five principal obstacles: 

a. Public indifference. 

b. Public antagonism. 

c. Inadequate funds (offspring of 
a and b). 

d. Incompetent personnel 
dren of c). 

e. Political manipulation (the un 
invited guest). 

A community in whose homes there 
exists a lively appreciation of the value 
of necessary and sensible health set 
vice, where public indifference and 
antagonism are not permitted to breed 
their pernicious spawn of financial 
starvation and incompetency, where 


(chil- 
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political manipulation is sternly ex- 
cluded by constant vigilance, will have 
health service of good quality. Fun- 
damental in health service in the com- 
munity are its doctors, dentists, hos- 
pitals, and nurses. Without them, no 
community can enjoy good health. 
Therefore, it owes them, in return for 
what they owe it, professional and fi- 
nancial support from all those who are 
self-sustaining, and community pro- 
yision for their services to those who 
are not. 

It is a fine and healthy indication 
when the home demands, adequate 
health facilities in the community, but 
the situation is even happier when the 
home is prepared to give in return its 
fullest cooperation toward their best 
development. 


SUGGESTED READING 
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THE ROBINSON FAMILY 


(Continued from page 19 


things that he thinks about, that have 
real meaning in his life, are not things 
that he feels like pouring out for his 
family’s ears. Not only are his letters 
less intimate, but they are naturally 
farther apart as his college interests 
increase in number. It may have been 
that he has had an unusual amount of 
reading to do these last few weeks, 
that he is especially active in some 
sport that has been in the forefront of 
attention, or that social life has been 
exacting. Or, again, little as his parents 
would like to feel that this is true, it 
may be that he has become so nearly 
emancipated from his emotional de- 
pendence on his family that he is ut- 
terly unaware that he is neglecting 
them. 

A better sign, perhaps, for Jack to 
write home too infrequently than the 
other way round! 





Next Month: 
MOTHER IS ALL TIRED OUT 
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Peseundl CHILD 


HERE is the setting for one of childhood’s 
tragedies. A child reading in poor light, 
squinting and straining to follow the 
words that leap and blur across the page. 


He doesn’t know he is straining his eyes 

.and his parents do not realize that a 
few simple precautions may save him from 
the harmful effects of eyestrain. The causes 
of eyestrain are present in 9 homes out of 10. 


Old-fashioned lamp shades that absorb 
up to 50 per cent of the light... inferior 
bulbs that rapidly grow dimmer and dim- 
mer...small defects of eyesight allowed 
to go uficorrected. These are breeders of 
eyestrain. They help account for the fact 
that one school child in five, on an aver- 
age, has defective vision. Here are four 
safe rules to follow: 


1. Have your child’s eyes examined regu- 
larly by a competent eyesight specialist. 


2. Have your home lighting checked by 
your electric service company. 





General Electric does not make I. E. S. 
Better Sight Lamps but is glad to pub- 
lish this in the interest of Better Sight. 


3. Use only lamps that stay brighter longer. 
The General Electric monogram on .a 
bulb is your assurance of good light at 
low cost. 


4. Give your child an I.E. S. Better Sight 
Lamp for reading and studying. 


FOR PARENTS: General Electric has prepared a valuable new booklet, 
called “Seeing Begins,” which tells the little-known but vitally important facts 


that can help protect your chi 
free copy. General Electric Co 





eyesight. Send a postcard today for your 
ept. 166, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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CHARACTER EDUCATION—A COOPERATIVE 
ENTERPRISE 


(Continued from page 15) 


people; upon our own lives, for that 
matter. These are powerful agencies, 
and power is neither moral nor im- 
moral, in and of itself. Whether it 
is good or bad depends upon the end 
toward which it is used. Presumably, 
in a democracy the people will deter- 
mine in what direction power is used, 
whether it is political power, military 
power, or economic power. And to do 
this successfully requires the most in- 
telligent, courageous type of coopera- 
tion and eternal vigilance. 

But we are wandering somewhat 
from a more definite consideration of 
the problem of cooperation as between 
the home and the school. Let us con- 
sider that more specifically. No institu- 
tion other than the home has direct 
contact with the life of the child so 
much as does the school. The school 
term has grown from, three or four 
months in the winter to nine or ten 
months, in our towns and cities; and 
summer schools are coming into the 
scene to some extent. Whereas at one 
time merely the rudiments of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic which could be 
taught in a few short terms were con- 
sidered sufficient for the school’s part 
in the life of the child, now most peo- 
ple expect their children to go through 
high school. It is only a matter of a 
short time, apparently, until it will be 
considered a natural thing for practi- 
cally all our boys and girls to go 
through high school. Junior colleges 
are being established in connection 
with public school systems, and this 
movement, along with increased enrol- 
ments in our colleges and universities, 
generally indicates that we have not 
necessarily reached the end of popular 
education when the high school diplo- 
ma is awarded. Programs of adult 
education in connection with public 
school systems, as well as in connec- 
tion with private institutions, are 
rapidly developing. Below the first 
grade, most cities maintain kindergar- 
tens, and many nursery schools are be- 
ing established for children below the 
kindergarten age. It seems from all of 
this that the school program as an ex- 
tension of the home’s responsibility is 
developing rapidly. 

But more important than this is the 
fact that mere formal classroom tech- 
nic cannot be sufficiently expanded to 
take up all of this additional time of 
the child and youth with which the 
schools must now deal. Formal teach- 
ing—if we mean by that the process 
of abstracting from experience and the 
teaching of such abstraction in such a 
way that those to whom the teaching 
is being administered will connect to 
their own experience so that it will be- 
come functional—will work only in 
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that situation in which the necessary 
experience is already possessed by the 
pupil. Obviously, the experience to 
which the abstraction applies must be 
there. Teaching cannot occur in a 
vacuum. Again, upon a consideration 
of the fact that much of the experi- 
ence-giving program of the home of 
yesterday has passed out of the home, 
it becomes clear that not only do the 
schools face the responsibility of deal- 
ing with abstractions from experience 
but they face the responsibility of fur- 
nishing experience to your children. 


} 

AND it is right at this point that the 
schools enter into the lives of boys and 
girls more vitally than they have ever 
‘done before in our history. It will be 
observed that the schools maintain a 
program of activity which is far more 
extensive than that formerly involved 
in teaching only the first principles of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. This 
field is not being neglected, as any 
scientific investigation will clearly 
show. But it is no longer the sole pro- 











What Do You Think? 


The following questions are taken 
up in this issue of the NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE. To verify 
your answers, turn to the pages whose 
numbers are given in italics following 
the questions. 


1. Why is it essential to the welfare 
of the country to prepare society for 
leadership? 5. 


2. What is the best way of guarding 
against possible misunderstanding 
when your children are going through 
the adolescent stage? 6-7. 


3. What are a few of the simple 
little helps that can make it a lot easier 
for new mothers to care for their 
babies, run their houses, and still main- 
tain a needed sense of humor? 8-9. 


4. Why should fathers and mothers 
take an active interest in the health 
conditions of the community? 10-11. 


5. Can you shape your child’s char- 
acter without taking into consideration 
the part the school plays? 14-15. 


6. What are some of the important 
advances in the field of teaching 
children art? 16-17. 


7. What are some of the explana- 
tions for children who never have 
more than one close friend? 18. 


8. Why do teen-age boys and girls 
often worry their families by not writ- 
ing letters home? 19. 








gram of the schools, by any means, 
From the kindergarten clear through, 
it will be found that pupils are oy. 
ganized into groups and that in these 
groups they are learning how to gp. 
operate toward common ends. In the 
life of any well directed group, definite 
duties are assigned and definite re. 
sponsibilities have to be met. The per. 
son who performs his duties well ang 
meets his responsibilities thoroughly 
is the good citizen, the person upon 
whom group sanction is placed. 

This is the same psychology as that 
which was so apparent in the old farm- 
stead when definite duties were as. 
signed to children throughout their 
lives on the farm. It may be somewhat 
diluted as compared to the old farm- 
stead situation here referred to, but 
it is new. We are just getting started 
with it. Potentially, the school pro- 
gram as it is heing developed in terms 
of socialized activity of all kinds, in 
the classroom and out of the clags- 
room, is a program of experience-giy- 
ing, out of which character is made for 
better or for worse. To the extent that 
a program is constructively engineered 
will it contribute to the kind of char- 
acter that is appropriate to a democ- 
racy. For we all believe in the princi- 
ple of democracy. At least, all of us 
who believe in the American public 
schools believe in democracy. 

This suggests a reason for coopera- 
tion between home and school more 
pointed than any that ever existed be- 
fore. When the schools were responsi- 
ble only for teaching the rudiments of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, the 
fundamental lessons of character were 
being taken care of elsewhere, mostly 
in the home. While it seems that the 
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home environment still is the most. 


potent factor in developing the char- 
acter of the child, no one could deny 
that tremendous new responsibilities 
in terms of character education have 
fallen upon the schools, and no par- 
ent who has an intelligent interest in 
his child can be indifferent concerning 
the way in which this program is be- 
ing carried out. The mechanics of read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic can be 
used to any end, good or bad; but 
every worthy parent wants his child to 
use whatever power is put in his hands 
toward a worthy end. Therefore he is 
particularly interested in any program 
that is designed to shape the motives 
of his child. If the father can no longer 
keep the boy with him as he goes to 
his work and impart to him directly 
the great lessons of life drawn from 
everyday experience, and if the mother 
can no longer do this with her daugh- 
ter, mother and father must see to it 
that any agency to which any of this 
great responsibility is delegated is 4 
proper one for the purpose. Such an 
agency must be adequately equipped; 
it must be staffed with personnel that 
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is imbued with the challenge before it; 
and it must be intellectually, profes- 


sionally, and morally qualified for the | 


task. 

The converse of this is that the 
schools cannot be sufficiently imbued 
with the great challenge before them 
if they become removed from the mo- 
tive of the parent. It is a child-rearing 
process that we are talking about, in 
which the schools now have a great 
share of responsibility. But the child- 
rearing motive centers in the parent. 
There is no substitute for the psy- 
chology of parenthood. This is the 
source of the child-rearing motive. The 
schools, therefore, must keep in close 
touch with parents, in order to main- 
tain a proper sense of direction in the 
shaping of programs of experience- 
giving for our young. It is sometimes 
said of us Americans that when we 
lose our direction we merely redouble 
our speed and think that all is well. | 
Let this never be true of the schools. 

Parents and teachers have a com- 
mon problem to study and a common 
responsibility to meet. It is, stated in 
simple terms, the problem of parent- 
hood. Any engaged in meeting this re- 
sponsibility who are not parents 
biologically must be so psychological- 
ly. I have personally known school- | 
teachers and principals who never had 
any children of their own but who did 
much more for the children of their 
community than many parents who 
had biological claims to parenthood. 
The attitude is the thing. By parent- 
teacher programs of study and dis- 
cussion an attitude of parenthood may 
and should be maintained throughout 
both home and school life. 





This Article May Be Used to Supplement 
the Program Outlined on Pages 45-46 
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February 3 
“Heredity or Environment ?” 
E. C. MACDOWELL, Investigator, Sta- 
tion for Experimental Evolution, | 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. | 


February 10 
“How The Mind Grows in Infancy.” 
ARNOLD GESELL, Director, Clinic of | 
Child Development, Yale University. 

February 17 
“How Children’s Minds Grow.” 
WALTER R. MILES, Professor of | 
Psychology, Institute of Human Re- | 
lations, Yale University. 


February 24 
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IT’S A WISE YOUNG LADY 





BLANKETS 





S" knows how warm and soft and snuggle-down-deep 
her Baby Pepperell Blankets are.And herthrifty mother 
knew a thing or two when she bought a Baby Pepperell 
Blanket wardrobe. She saves herself a lot of rushing around 
—for there’s one in the crib, one in the play pen, one in the 
carriage and one to wrap the little lady in, warm and snug, 
after her bath. Be sure to see the new tufted designs with 
gay colored backgrounds. A complete selection of styles for 
baby’s blanket wardrobe can be seen in the best baby shops. 





Write for your FREE copy of the Lady Pepperell [PEPPERELL 
Thrift Book. It’s full of money-saving tips for you— = 
for baby—for the entire family. Pepperell Manufactur- 


ohn 
ing Company, 160 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts. FABRICS 





“The Importance of Music for Grow- | hab 
ing Children.” 
WALTER DAMROSCH. 


4:00-4:30 P.M. Eastern Standard Time. Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, Blue Network 


rere ete 











| MADE 


CRIB SHEETS CRIB BLANKETS 


MAKERS OF FAMOUS LADY PEPPERELL SHEETS 
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MAKES THE 
TOILET 
GLISTEN 

LIKE NEW 


Norstne can clean a toilet bowl like 
Sani-Flush. This odorless powder is sci- 
entifically made to do this job. Without 
any rubbing or scrubbing, you can re- 
move ugly stains from the bowl. Banish 
the cause of toilet odors . . . kill germs. 

You only have to shake a little Sani- 
Flush into the bowl. (Follow directions 
on the can.) Flush the toilet . . . that’s 
all! The porcelain becomes snow-white 
and gleams like new. The unseen trap 
that no scrubbing can reach is purified. 

Sani-Flush is also effective for cleaning 
automobile radiators (directions on can). 
Sold by grocery, drug, hardware, and 
five-and-ten-cent stores—25 
and 10 cent sizes. The Hygi- 
enic Products Co., Canton, O. 














CLEANS TOILET BOWLS WITHOUT SCOURING 


e If you are planning to change your ad- 





dress, please let us know as far ahead as 
possible what your new address will be 
so that we may change our stencil rec- 
ord. This will avoid delay in your receipt 
of the magazine. 


NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


PICTUROLS 


MAKE SCHOOLWORK 





Your children and their class- 
mates will find geography, sci- 
ence, history and other subjects 
more interesting than ever, 
when daily lessons are illus- 
trated with PICTUROLS. The 
teacher, using an S.V.E. Pro- 
jector, shows the stereopticon 
pictures in the PICTUROL, as desired. 
on a wall or screen, where they can be 
Model i? Projector seen by the entire class. Send for cata- 


logues now and discuss at your next 
for Schools P.T.A. meeting 


SOCIETY VISUAL EDUCATION sx 


vv. Producers, and Durtributoer of Visual dreds 
327 SO. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 








HELPS FOR STUDY GROUPS 


by Ada Hart Arlitt 





Parent Education Stady Course: 
The Family and the Community 








@ THE FAMILY AND COMMUNITY HEALTH 


by W. W. BAUER, M.D. 
(See puge 10) 


I. Points to Bring Out 


1. It is a simple matter to protect the health of the com- 
munity if the community will appoint and cooperate with 
well-trained, efficient health officers. 


2. Each home is a center in which community health 
may be promoted or interfered with. If parents refuse to 
report contagious diseases, if they send their children to 
school with colds or try to get such special privileges for 
themselves that community health is endangered, then 
not only the individual family, but the community as a 
whole, suffers. A community is only as healthy as the in- 
dividual families of which it is made up. 


3. It is as important to have good municipal housekeep- 
ing as it is to have healthful conditions at home. Good 
housekeeping means clean sewers, good protection of gar- 
bage and city dumps, clean alleys and vacant lots. 


If. Problems to Discuss 


1. Is it possible to train children in good attitudes to- 
ward health in home, school, and community? 


2. Discuss ways in which individual members of parent- 


teacher associations can help to promote community 
health. 


3. How can the parent-teacher association as a whole 
aid in promoting community health? 








MORE INTERESTING 








Helps Directing Study Groups 


HE leader should have two vice-chairmen: one to see that the books 
and pamphlets to be used are at the place of meeting, and the other 
to have charge of attendance. 


The article should be read by every member in the group before the 
meeting. There should be a sufficient number of magazines to make this 
possible. If the number is unsufficient, the leader may read the article 
aloud to the group. The leader should then present the points to bring 
out. After these points have been discussed, each problem should 
be presented to the group. Paragraphs from the article may be read 
aloud if this procedure is necessary to make the answers to the ques- 
tions clearer. 


For aids in carrying on group discussion, see the Parent Education 
Third Yearbook, published by the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. $1. 
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FIL ™M FACT 8| 


by Edgar Dale 


An item in this column (NATIONAL 


PARENT-TEACHER, May, 1936) called 
attention to the use of military reser- 
vations as locations for motion picture 
work in such films as Annapolis Fare- 
well, and the resulting criticism from 
peace organizations and labor groups: 
The following note (World Events, 
November 15) is significant: ‘“Accord- 
ing to 4a Hollywood journal the 
army and navy have become so 


jittery over the war danger that they | 
nave refused all further ‘cooperation’ | 


with the movie industry. Secrecy 


is to shroud all military activities | 


and the use of army and navy back- 
grounds is frowned upon... even 
halted with a threat of prosecution for 
espionage. Two movies ... have been 
shelved.” The editor of World Events 


wonders whether this lack of coopera- | 


tion is not in reality the effect of wide- 
spread protests from labor and other 
groups throughout the country. 
= e ° 

Documentary films in England have 
been supported either by the govern- 
ment or by business groups. Ceylon, 
for example, produced by John Grier- 


son, was paid for by a tea company. | 


The booksellers and publishers of Eng- 
land are financing Paul Rotha’s cur- 
rent film, The History of Books 


Photography is becoming indis- 


pensable to the medical profession. At | 


the November convention of the Medi- 
cal Society of Pennsylvania, Anne 
Shiras, of the University of Pittsburgh 


Medical School, discussed the use of | 


the camera in various stages of cer- 


tain diseases. ‘‘Doctors are beginning | 


to rely more and more on photog- 
raphy,” she said. “It is of aid in 
teaching and clinical work. Photo- 
graphs showing cancer in its earliest 
Stages are more descriptive than 
words. In other diseases, pictures 
taken of one case can be studied to 
show the progression likely in an- 
other.” 


The new edition of 1,000 and One 


Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films, | 
published annually by Educational | 


Screen, 64 East Lake Street, Chicago, 
is now available. It is the largest and 
most complete edition to date of the 
Standard film reference work, con- 
taining 152 pages. It lists some 4,500 


films for education and entertainment, | 


carefully classified according to sub- 
ject, with cross references. Full in- 
formation is given on each film, 
whether 16mm. or 35mm.; silent or 
sound, number of reels, distributors 
from which the films can be had, and 
range of prices charged to such dis- 
tributors. The price is 75 cents. 


In writing to 














Send now for 44M@ggs SINGING LADY PARTY BOOK 


a completely planned party, with invitations, 
place cards, favors, masks, cake decorations, 


games, menus and recipes. 





Here’s the material for a complete children’s party—all 
planned, not a detail omitted! It contains everything you 
need for a party of eight children. And it’s ready to use— 
no scissors or paste. Kellogg’s Singing Lady Party Kit 
makes a party run itself! 

All you have to do to get this full set of party 
accessories is to mail the coupon with the top from a 
package of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes and ten cents in coin 
to cover postage and handling. 


All grocers sell Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, Always crisp and 
delicious, oven-fresh and ready to serve. They’re made 
better. Taste better. And they’re better packed. Made 
by Kellogg in Battle Creek. Mail the coupon today! 


KELLOGG’s Sincinc Lapy 
Dept. NP-2, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me your complete Party Book. I enclose 
one Kellogg’s Corn Flakes package-top and ten cents. 


Signed 
Address 
City. State 














Nothing takes the place of 


Kelloggs CORN FLAKES 
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PRE-CONGRESS MEETINGS OF MOTHERS 


In connection with the celebration this 
month of the fortieth anniversary of 
the founding of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, the follow- 
ing report from Elizabeth Harrison, 
a pioneer in the field of child welfare, 
is particularly interesting. Some of it 
may well be used in the meetings of 
Congress parent-teacher associations 
which are making a special observance 
of Founders Day. A large part of it 
appeared at the time of the meetings 
in the Chicago Tribune for September 
26, 1894, and in the Chronicle.—The 
Editor. 


HEN the hour came for call- 

ing to order the first national 
convention of mothers for the study 
of child nature, there was not a spare 
seat in the hall of the Kindergarten 
College and scores were struggling to 
get standing room. It is the first na- 
tional convention of a mothers’ meet- 
ing to study child nature. So many 
mothers have come to attend the ses- 
sions that the rooms of the Chicago 
Kindergarten College at 10 Van Buren 
Street are not large enough to hold 
them all. Yesterday morning and in 
the afternoon it was necessary to hold 
an overflow meeting on the upper 
floor of the college, and last night the 
place of the convocation was changed 
to the Methodist church block, in order 
to have more room. 

Dr. W. W. Jaggard, specialist in 
gynecology, was introduced to make 
the first address. He was to speak on 
pre-natal influence and did it with a 
frankness that rather made some of 
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by Elizabeth Harrison 


the women gasp. Not all of those in 
the crowded room, however, could 
hear him and their cries of ‘“Louder” 
somewhat irritated the lecturer. Dr. 
Jaggard went into the subject of em- 
bryology at considerable length, illus- 
trating his talk with charts and even 
with specimens preserved in alcohol. 
Dr. Jaggard declared the study of pre- 





TO MRS. DAVID O. MEARS 
by Anna H. Hayes 


That we should never quite forget 

Amid the glow of our success, 

Nor in the shadow of our fears, 

The gift of love and grace they gave, 

Who, in the long ago, 

Sought pathways to abundant life, 

She named a day for fond remem- 
bering. 

Now, one more light shines softly 
through the dusk, 

A gentle light, serenely beckoning, 

That we may know—and knowing, 
may not fail 

To hold the course of those beloved; 

That we may strive with courage 
on their way 

To meet with faith the challenge of 
the day. 


(The founder of Founders Day has been 
called to higher fields of service, but her in- 
fluence remains with us and her noble exam- 
ple of untiring service cheers us on to find 
new heights according to our own talents. 
The above poem appeared originally in the 
Idaho Parent-Teacher Bulletin.) 


natal influence had only within the last 
ten years been reduced to exact stand- 
ing. He denied that it is possible for 
a mother to influence the character 
and appearance of her child before 
birth, save by proper attention to hy- 
gienic rules. 

Next came Dr. Norman Bridges, 
who was to speak on food for babies. 
Dr. Bridges also surprised and shock- 
ed the good mothers by declaring that 
fruit is not good for children, that can- 
dy is better. He said that a growing 
child needs sugar and that he can take 
that substance better in candy than 
in any other way. “‘Bad candy between 
meals,” said Dr. Bridges, ‘‘is abomina- 
ble of course, but fruit is worse.” Dr. 
Bridges said it is, in certain cases of 
illness, wise to give alcohol to babies, 
and that the alcohol should be care- 
fully diluted and administered only 
under the direction of a physician. Dr. 
Bridges’ talk on diet was full of in- 
terest to the women who bombarded 
him with questions at the close of his 
lecture. 

While this was going on at the main 
meeting, Miss Harrison, president of 
the Kindergarten College, was in 
charge of the overflow meeting, at- 
tended by about two hundred people. 
When the speakers finished at the 
main meeting, they repeated their ad- 
dresses at the overflow meeting. 

Another large crowd assembled in 
the afternoon. Mrs. Grace H. Bagley 
spoke on the appointments of the nur- 
sery and their influence on the child. 
She said, “The youngsters should be 
given sand, plastic clay, and other 
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precious messes to dabble in.” Mrs. 
Bagley continued, “Mothers are just 
peginning to find that a child’s weak- 
ness in this sort of dabbling is not a 
sign of total depravity, but it is a 
young child’s efforts to express him- 
self.” The meeting grew informal and 
more interesting after Mrs. Crouse an- 
nounced that a discussion of the day’s 
topics was in order. What Dr. Bridges 
had said about giving the babies al- 
coholic medicines was rankling within 
some of the mothers. One of them ask- 
ed how it was that kindergartners 
taught them not to give the little ones 
anything to create a wrong appetite; 
and now, this doctor says to give them 
whiskey and alcohol and gin. There 
was a ripple of applause. . . . Most 
of the mothers thought Dr. Bridges 
was entirely wrong. One mother, how- 
ever, said, “When my children were 
little, I used alcohol as a medicine. 
Now they are eighteen or twenty 
years old and do not like it at all.” 
(End of Tribune report) 


WHEN the second mothers’ conven- 
tion was called, I was in bed with a 
severe attack of pneumonia, and was 
unable to take part in the meetings, 
although I had helped to plan the as- 
sembly and had seen to it that all 
speakers had been duly invited. I was 
too ill to see anyone, even Mrs. Crouse. 
After the convention adjourned she 
came over to tell me of its success. 
She reported that after she and Mrs. 
Theodore Birney had an enthusiastic 
talk about the future of the work, 
Mrs. Birney felt that the work should 
be placed on a permanent basis by an 
endowment. All the Chicago papers 
again gave fine reports of this second 
convention. 

I quote here, briefly, from the Chron- 
icle, concerning this third convention. 


MOTHERS AGAIN MEET IN 
CONVENTION 
Discuss Their Duties Under the Aus- 
pices of the Kindergarten College 


Many Papers Are Read and Delegates 
Make Suggestions 


Mothers gathered in council yester- 
day, under the auspices of the Chica- 
go Kindergarten College, at Handel 
Hall, 42 Randolph Street. Miss Eliza- 
beth Harrison is president of the or- 
ganization. (A request had been made 
that there should be no mention made 
of my absence. ) 

Papers were read covering every 
phase of the proper care and training 
of the child. The subject is considered 
as a science. 


In February of 1897 the convention 
was held in Washington, D. C. It was 
largely through Mrs. Theodore Bir- 
hey’s influence that Mrs. Phoebe 
Hearst financed the enterprise, and 
became sponsor of the organization, 


which at that time took the name of 
“The National Congress of Mothers.” 
Mrs. Hearst did many fine and bene- 
ficial things with her money, as well 
as with her sympathy, but I know of 
none more far-reaching than this 
financing of the National Congress of 
Mothers, out of which has grown the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. It is fast becoming interna- 
tional. And the scientific as well as 
the spiritual greatness of parenthood 
is beginning to be understood. Mrs. 
Birney worked hard to bring about 
this Washington convention and de- 
servedly was elected the first presi- 
dent of the Congress. 

I now saw before me the dream of 
awakened Motherhood, more than ful- 
filled, and I knew that I had done my 
part, small as it was, in helping to 
make it a reality, and my heart thrill- 
ed with thanksgiving and with new 
vision of what was yet to be. 

I have reported here only our small 
part in the beginning days of a great 
and mighty movement now sweeping 
over the civilized world. To it, biology, 
psychology, hygiene, pedagogy, ethics, 
music, art, and religion are contribu- 
ting their best; even the world war, as 
terrible as it was, has helped to awak- 
en us to how imperfect the past has 
been in the preparation for parent- 
hood. The time is coming when the 
right understanding of child life will 
be recognized as the supreme task of 
civilization. 





FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THE NATIONAL CON- 
GRESS OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS 


The 41st Annual Convention of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers will be held in Richmond, 
Virginia, May 3-7, with headquarters 
at the John Marshall Hotel. 

As the fortieth anniversary of the 
Congress will be celebrated in 1937, 
the anniversary will have an impor- 
tant place on the convention program. 
A founder or pioneer worker from 
each state will be honored sometime 
during the convention. 

Continuing the emphasis which has 
been placed on the home during the 
past three years, the convention theme 
will be related to the place of the home 
in the community. 

Historical pilgrimages to Williams- 
burg, Jamestown, and Yorktown will 
take place on Friday, May 7. The an- 
nual banquet, on Tuesday night, May 
4, and a tree planting ceremony on 
Sunday afternoon, May 2, are other 
important convention features. 

The pre-convention meeting of the 
National Board of Managers will be 
held on May 1. 
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SANFORIZED-SHRUNK 


Speaking of boys’ and girls’ sum- 
mer wardrobes, whether you buy 
or make them—we stress the su- 
preme importance of washability 
without shrinking. That calls for 
fabrics Sanforized-shrunk. It is 
the only process that shrinks cot- 
tons completely and permanently 
in length and width. 

Youngsters as well as parents 
should know about Sanforized- 
shrunk’s value against shrinkage. 
We have a special educational ex- 
hibit FREE to schools and clubs 
telling the whole story. Write for 
information and free booklets. 
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CONGRESS OBJECTS 


The objects of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 
which sponsors the parent-teacher 
movement in the United States of 
America, Hawaii, and Alaska, 
are: 

To promote the welfare of chil- 
dren and youth in home, school, 
church, and community; to raise 
the standards of home life; to se- 
cure adequate laws for the care 
and protection of children and 
youth. 

To bring into closer relation the 
home and the school that parents 
and teachers may cooperate in- 
telligently in the training of the 
child, and to develop between edu- 
cators and the general public such 
united efforts as will secure for 
every child the highest advan- 
tages in physical, mental, social, 
and spiritual education. 











JUVENILE DELINQUENCY CURBED 
BY P. T. A. RECREATION PROGRAM 
New Jersey 


UVENILE delinquency is acute in 

the Bangs Avenue School Com- 
munity, which has no “Y” or commun- 
ity center. Believing that well-organ- 
ized and properly supervised recrea- 
tion would help solve this problem, the 
parent-teacher association formed a 
Recreation committee and secured the 
approval of the board of education to 
use the school gymnasium two nights 
a week. 

A P.T. A. basketball league was or- 
ganized with the one requirement— 
that each player on each team attend 
sabbath school or church regularly. 
Twenty-two teams were enrolled, each 
having ten players. Weekly practices 
and weekly games were staged in the 
school gymnasium during December, 
January, February, and March. In 
April, there was indoor tennis. 
Then followed boxing and wrestling 
matches. 

An educational playground was 
sponsored during the summer, en- 
couraging children to learn to make 
useful articles, as well as to be happy 
and content. Educational classes were 
conducted in six classrooms of the 
school building. While the classes were 
open, the spacious gymnasium and the 
four yards were filled with children 
enjoying the playground apparatus. 
There were swings, sliding boards, 
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merry-go-rounds, seesaws, and sand 
boxes filled with ocean sand. Play- 
ground clubs on music, safety, good 
health, and library service held regu- 
lar meetings and presented programs. 

Hundreds of children and many 
adults enjoyed the Bangs Avenue 
P. T. A. playground. The average daily 
attendance was 500 children. The 
slogan was “A Safe and Happy Play- 
ground.” The police department re- 
ported fewer juvenile cases during the 
summer; the local hospital reported 
fewer juvenile accidents. Not one acci- 
dent occurred at the playground dur- 
ing the eight weeks. The city officials 
and the board of education were great- 
ly pleased with the success of this 
playground.—Sent in by MRS. WALTER 
L. BOWEN, President, New Jersey Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 408 
Thomas Avenue, Riverton. 


LIBRARY SERVICE 
Rhode Island 


For a number of years, the Edward 
S. Rhodes Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion of Cranston, Rhode Island, has 
been engaged in an outstanding piece 
of work in Children’s Reading and 
Library Service. Realizing the value 
of good books in building character 
and developing imagination, the asso- 
ciation maintains a well-equipped li- 
brary room with a carefully selected 
book collection, in an elementary 
school of 350 pupils. 

All children in this school are al- 
lowed to spend a half day in this room 
once a week, which they consider a 
rare privilege, as any misdemeanor on 
their part prohibits the granting of 
this permission. 

The library committee of the unit is 
composed of parents who care for the 
books, catalogue them, mend old 
books, and arrange library bulletins 
and posters. A yearly appropriation of 
money from the unit treasury is suffi- 
cient for the purchase of new books 
and mending materials. Splendid co- 
operation from a near-by library, the 
William H. Hall Free Library, makes 
the mending of books possible, as small 
quantities of materials at wholesale 
prices are furnished the P. T. A. as 
need arises. 

Thus, this project is of great bene- 
fit to the children of the school in im- 
proving library facilities—-Mrs. D. 
ALBERT REID, Fifth Vice-President, 
Rhode Island Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 101 Westwood Avenue, 
Edgewood. 


A FINANCIAL GUIDE FOR 
LOCAL UNITS 


California 


EDITOR’S NOTE: It is encouraging to 
note that parent-teacher associations 
generally are devoting less and legs 
time to money-raising, and more time 
to the worthwhile activities for which 
they exist. California Congress units 
have done outstanding work in relegat- 
ing money-raising to its proper place 
in the background, at the same time 
making adequate provision for financ- 
ing the work undertaken. The Second 
District of the California Congress has 
issued the following ‘Financial Set- 
Up for Local P. T. A.’s,” which covers 
so many troublesome points that we 
are reprinting it here in the hope that 
it will be useful to units in other states. 

1. There shall be no buying on the 
instalment plan by either teacher or 
parent-teacher groups of material 
used by the school, if the parent-teach- 
er association is to assume the finan- 
cial obligation. 

2. P. T. A. activities on the school 
premises for the purpose of raising 
funds shall be limited to the following, 
per term: 

(a) One major activity. 

(b) Not more than two minor ac- 
tivities such as paper drives, coat 
hanger drives, and food sales. These 
should not interfere with the regu- 
lar school program or take the school 
time of the children. Not more than 
one of the minor activities should 
involve the expenditure of money by 
the children. 

3. Funds raised on the school prem- 
ises by the P. T. A. shall be used for the 
benefit of the children of the public 
schools of San Francisco. These funds 
shall be allocated as follows: 

(a) Money earned by the com- 
bined efforts of teachers, pupils, and 
parents shall be divided between the 
P. T. A. school fund and the P. T. A. 
project fund (defined as Philan- 
thropy, Scholarship, Student Aid, 
Exceptional Child, as carried on by 
locals composing Second District, 
and for philanthropic needs within 
the school not met by the P. T. A. 
Center), division to be made by the 
executive board and the principal 
on a 50-50 or other percentage basis 
according to supervision, labor, and 
interest expended by the school 
group and the P. T. A. group. 

(b) Money earned through the 
efforts of parents alone shall be di- 
vided between the project fund and 
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the P. T. A. school fund according to 

the vote of the membership. 

4. The citywide sale of tickets for 
the annual football game, if approved 
py the superintendent of schools, shall 
be permitted in addition to the P. T. A. 
activities listed for local units. 

5. All money earned by money- 
raising activities away from the 
school premises shall be administered 
by the vote of the membership, with 
these restrictions: 

(a) If the pupils help in the ac- 
tivity, allocation must include the 
project or the school fund or, if 
needed, both. 

(b) All monies must be used for 
the purpose for which they were 
raised, and as specified in the pub- 
licizing of the benefit. 

(c) Convention funds for presi- 
dents and delegates should be raised 
through the activities of the mem- 
bers, away from school premises and 
without appealing to the general 
public or the potential membership. 
6. Money received from dues shall 

be used for all organization and pro- 
motion expenses, and shall all be thus 
used, unless voted otherwise by the 
membership as to the surplus left in 
this fund at the end of the year. 

7. The local units shall carry out 
the regulations as to dues—i. e., dues 
collected during one fiscal year must 
be on hand at the beginning of the 
following fiscal year, less district, 
state, and national dues. 

8. All local units shall plan a budget 
adapted to their circumstances. 

9. No parent-teacher association 
funds shall be used for the purchase of 
personal gifts. 

10. Raffles shall not be used as a 
means for securing school or parent- 
teacher funds.—Sent in by MRS. 
JOSEPH E. MORCOMBE, Second Avenue, 
San Francisco. 


DENTAL SERVICE INCLUDED IN 
AID TO SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Washington 


The Seattle Council of parent-teach- 
er associations has issued a reminder 
to local units that although the pri- 
mary purpose of the P. T. A. is parent 
education, a certain amount of wel- 
fare must be done. 

During the school year 1935-36, the 
Seattle Parent-Teacher Board for 
Child Welfare provided needy school 
children in Seattle with the follow- 
ing services: Approximately 53,550 
lunches; 63,040 car tokens; 104 pairs 
of shoes; 145 articles of clothing; 
278% yards of material for classroom 
work; 357 pairs of glasses for children, 
plus repair work and replacements; 
dental service—the total amount ex- 
pended for dental work by the P. T. A. 
Board was $2,248. It was reported that 
638 pupils received this dental work, 


which, if figured on the basis of mod- 
erately priced dental work, would 
equal $8,278.50. The Parent-Teacher 
Board for Child Welfare supplemented 
the work of the Junior Red Cross by 
supplying funds to pay the fees of ad- 
ditional dentists so that children from 
marginal families might be given 
much needed dental service. The 
Junior Red Cross supplied all ma- 
terials used at the clinic. There were 
also a few cases of special bridge work 
done at a very nominal figure by den- 
tists in their own offices, which were 
paid for by the Parent-Teacher Wel- 
fare Board. These are included in the 
report for dental service. 

The increased need for this service 
is shown by a comparison of receipts 
and expenditures for the past five 
years: Expenditures in 1935-36 are al- 
most one-third greater than in 1931- 
32. 

The Seattle board of education pro- 
vides in its budget a sum of money to 
be expended for milk for needy un- 
dernourished children. 

The State Department of Public 
Welfare and Community Fund Agen- 





“The real teacher is always pioneer- 
ing, because childhood is ever a fron- 
tier and each oncoming generation is 
confronted with new discoveries of 
science and additions to the accumu- 
lated knowledge of the past. Every 
year adds untold riches to the fields of 
human knowledge. The curriculum of 
today is rapidly changing to meet the 
ever-shifting problems of society. And 
even the old knowledge is always new 
to each succeeding group of children 
as they pass through the schools.” 

—A. J. STODDARD 





cies have provided the funds so that 
badly undernourished children from 
families on the relief rolls could be 
furnished hot food in school lunch- 
rooms to supplement the lunch brought 
from home.—MrRs. THOMAS HUGH 
JONES, President, Seattle Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations, Seattle. 


SIGHT SAVING WORK CONTINUES 
Kentucky 


During the winter of 1936 a move- 
ment to help the needy children with 
visual defects was started by the Lay 
Advisory Board to the Nursing Divi- 
sion of the Louisville Department of 
Health. A representative of the Health 
committee of the Louisville council is 
a member. The Sight Saving com- 
mittee appointed by the board with 
citywide representation laid an effec- 
tive groundwork whereby the glasses 
could be secured. A careful financial 
investigation was made by the school 
nurse and recommendations made of 
each child as a candidate to receive 
glasses. Some parents were able to 
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make part payment and many organ- 
izations contributed to the promotion 
of the fund. To date, 260 children have 
received glasses from public schools. 

“The Old Specks” campaign put on 
by the parent-teacher associations and 
the dignified publicity used gave us 
recognition by many highly respected 
citizens. As a result, the administra- 
tors of a fund provided in a will be- 
came interested. They propose to 
establish the Sight Saving committee 
on a permanent basis. They will match, 
dollar for dollar, all monies handled 
by this committee. To attain the ideal 
of having all of our needy children 
taken care of impartially is within our 
reach.—Mrs. W. R. MCINTOSH, Third 
Vice-President in charge of Health, 
Louisville Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations, in the Louisville Council 
Bulletin. 


ANNUAL TAG DAY 


A council president in a southern 
city, which for obvious reasons shall 
be nameless, sends the following story 
of child welfare work: 

Once a year, on our annual “Tag 
Day” all the parent-teacher associa- 
tions in this city sell red hearts for 
welfare work, using the slogan, “Have 
a heart and help a child.” It is our only 
public solicitation during the year, as 
we try to keep money raising as much 
in the background as possible. How- 
ever, in a town of this size, we have so 
many calls which cannot be handled 
through agencies, that our welfare 
budget has to be rather large. Just the 
other day we had a typical case: A 
widow with two children, who has a 
WPA work card and earns $8.32.a 
week in a sewing room, was quite ill 
for about a month. Because she had a 
work card no local agency would help 
her. She got behind with all her ex- 
penses and her two boys were literally 
without shoes and could not have gone 
back to school. Knowing she was 
worthy of help we supplied the shoes 
and the boys are in school. 

Last week we enabled a physically 
handicapped boy to attend our Techni- 
cal High School where he will be 
taught a self-supporting trade, by 
guaranteeing his carfare, as he lives 
a long distance from the school. We 
try very hard not to enter the field of 
existing social agencies and to keep 
our money raising activities as much 
in the background as possible. 


eee 

This department gives concrete il- 
lustrations of what is being accom- 
plished by organized grotps of parents 
and teachers in carrying out the plans 
of National Congress chairmen for 
the education of children in home and 
school, in correcting unfavorable con- 
ditions, and in improving community 
environments. 
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Good Taste 


Needs Cultivation 


by Margaret S. Ernst 


A wise mother discusses the 
attributes of good taste— 
“something you need to live 
with happily, for yourself 
and for your neighbors’— 
and tells what parents can 
do to guide their children’s 
powers of discrimination in 
the right directions. 


Credit for College 
by Walter J. Greenleaf 


College expenses aren’t so 
hard to meet if you know 
how to start to provide for 
them early in your child’s 
life. This article, by a well- 
known authority on the sub- 
ject, suggests several ways 
in which this may be done. 


“Seared Cat!” 


by Dorothy Blake 


We all want to help our chil- 
dren to face life courageous- 
ly. This article helps to show 
us how to do it. It is written 
in Mrs. Blake’s usual spright- 
ly style—with a dash of in- 
dignation at some of the 
methods which she has wit- 
nessed. 








FOUNDERS DAY 


Forty Years of Nationwide Cooperation 


by Frances S. Hays 


To promote the welfare of children and youth in home, school, 
church and community. 


To raise the standards of home life. 


To secure adequate laws for the care and protection of children 
and youth. 


To bring into closer relations the home and the school, that par- 
ents and teachers may cooperate intelligently in the training 
of the child. 


To develop between educators and the general public such united 
efforts as will secure for every child the highest advantages in 
physical, mental, social, and spiritual education. 

—National By-Laws. 


HIS is the month of February, 1937. Forty years ago this month, February 

17, 1897, the National Congress was founded as a nationwide cooperative 

movement to unite the adulthood of this country in safeguarding the interests 

of children and youth. The tangible achievements of this movement have been 

innumerable—more than will ever be known or dreamed. But the intangible 
achievements are infinitely greater. 

The Congress was founded on a basis of deep spirituality. In this year of 1937, 
when the need is so universally felt for a renewed understanding of the Father- 
hood of God and a renewed recognition of the Brotherhood of Man, it is especially 
appropriate that attention should be focused on the real meaning of the parent- 
teacher movement. At the first meeting of the Congress in 1897 it was declared 
that: “The love of childhood is the common tie which binds us all in holiest pur- 
pose.” After forty years of almost phenomenal growth in numbers, extent, and 
accomplishment deepest gratitude is felt for the steady increase in the co- 
operative spirit which “unites us all in holiest purpose.” 

The parent-teacher program in February may well give special recognition to 
the Objects given above for which the Congress was founded, and toward the 
accomplishment of which its every effort is devoted. This presentation may be 
brief, or it may be extensive, as is desired by each parent-teacher association. 
The special need for the spirit of cooperation today and for the guidance of 
youth in the practice of cooperativeness makes the special subject for this 
month a most appropriate one for parent-teacher meetings. 

The entire program, of the meeting may be devoted to Founders Day, or there 
may be a brief outline of the parent-teacher movement, followed by a program 
on Cooperativeness. A Founders Day pageant may be presented if desired, either 
by the children or by the members of the association. Two special programs have 
been published this year, which may be obtained from the state office: Forty 
Years of Service, and Founders Day Ceremony. An address on the educational 
significance of the parent-teacher movement as the main feature of the pro- 
gram would be most appropriate. Group singing might include such inspiring 
songs as: I Would Be True; Follow the Gleam; O Master, Let Me Walk with 
Thee; These Things Shall Be; America the Beautiful; God of Our Fathers; The 
Recessional; Dear Lord and Father of Us All. 


References 


National Congress of Parents and Suggestions for Founders Day. 
Teachers: Through the Years. $1. 
General Information Leaflet. A New Force in Education. $1. 
Resolutions Leaflet. Editorials. NATIONAL PARENT-TEAOH- 
Parent-Teacher Manual. “Signifi- ER MAGAZINE. December, 1936; 
cance of the Movement.” January and February, 1937. 
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Cooperativeness Lux by the case 

“’M FUSSY about washing 
“New occasions teach new duties, Time makes ancient good uncouth. the babies’ things,” says the : 
They must upward still and onward Who would keep abreast of truth.” mother of Rita, Barbara and 

Shirley, ‘““because comfortable 

Outlined by Frances S. Hays clothes keep them good tem: 

a pered. I always use Lux. . - : 

We are living in a changed and changing world. What the world of know it hasn’t any harmful 
twenty years hence will be like no one knows. The task of education is, alkali to chafe the skin. It’s 
first, to guide children so that they will develop attitudes and abilities foolish to risk diaper rash by 
which will fit them to live nobly, and to guide children wisely. This using harsh soaps. . 
twofold responsibility calls f or recognition of education as a life process. Soaps oneaanaliias harmful alkali 
It calls also for a new conception of education as a means of developing may irritate—cause painful 

the individual as a social being, fitted to meet the obligations and re- rashes. Wise mothers every- 
sponsibilities of the world in which he lives. where use gentle Lux for all 

At previous parent-teacher meetings this year the social value of de- baby garments. Itkeepswoolens 
veloping intelligence, honesty, friendliness, efficiency, and forcefulness soft, unshrunken—diapers soft, 
has been considered; and the application of these characteristics to life free from unpleasant —. medi 

my situations. This month the emphasis is on cooperativeness. Quoting thing safe in water iseafe mn Nate. 
ative Superintendent Frank Cody, Detroit: “Life is cooperative. Education 
rests must teach a man his place in the community and his duties toward it. 
been By every cultural route which can be laid to the pupil’s mind and heart, 
Zible he must be made to feel that we are members one of another, that we 
193 are our brother’s keeper. Education must be made a living experience 
1, through which a man discovers that he cannot live to himself alone, 
ther- and that his richest opportunities for expanding his own outlook, ful- 
ally filling his office as a citizen, . . . lie through ceaseless cooperation with 
ams his fellow men.” 
fared The development of socialized young citizens possessed of a high de- 
anf gree of intellectual integrity, social efficiency, and moral courage is the 
, and supreme challenge of today to all adult citizens, especially to those who 
> are parents and teachers. The baffling problems of which we are acute- 
ly aware must be met as a challenge to strength, not as an occasion for 
an to despair, for it often happens that when the road seems most difficult, 
om the way out is just around the corner. 
. aa ee Are You WORRYING 
i | OR HIGH SCHOOL P. T. A. PROGRAM about. matters of 
there | A cooperative attitude is one of the of the entire family? Cite specific CHILD TRAINING? 
pram first essentials for success in the com- situations favorable for this de- You really don’t have to—for 
ither | plex world in which we live. This atti- velopment. Cite other situations there is helpful information on 
have tude is developed through actual ex- which hinder it, and show how the subject in every issue of this 
forty perience in situations calling for co- these difficulties may be overcome. magazine. It is a monthly pub- 
ional | operation—for teamwork, and through A dramatization of these situa- lication of absorbing rim to 
pro | observation and analysis of situations tions will emphasize the value of every young mother who is seek- 
iring | in which cooperative leadership is the spirit of cooperativeness and ing sound guidance on the care 
with bringing successful achievement. Sug- the satisfaction that comes with and training of her child. Sub 
; The | gested topics for discussion : its practice. scribe toda S dias: 
I 1. Distinguished Cooperators. Give a 3.How the School Develops Co- ’ 
: brief biographical sketch of men operativeness. This topic may be NATIONAL 
and women who have exemplified presented either by the students PARENT-TEACHER 
the cooperative attitude. Resi- or by the teachers. Illustrations 1201 16th St. N. W. 
| dents of the community may be may be chosen which relate to: Washington, KE Sc 
' Selected; or those of national or (a) the course of study, (b) class- 
international prominence: ex- room methods, (c) general con- 
ial Plorers, inventors, industrial or duct of the school, (d) clubs, 
1998: civic leaders, educators, physi- music activities or athletics, the 
; cians, etc., such as, Admiral Byrd, school code, (e) trips, excursions, 
Henry Ford, Louis Pasteur. etc. 
2.Cooperation in the Home. How 4.A Cooperative Community. Is the all entertainment 
a may a cooperative attitude be cooperative attitude prevalent in schools, lodges, « ae end for 
— developed in the home on the part the com- (Continued on page 46) T:5. Denison & Co., 6236. 
1937 
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COOPERATIVENESS 


(Continued from page 45) 


munity? If lacking, how can it be 
created or increased, in respect to: 
(a) law observance, safety educa- 
tion, (b) prevention of delin- 
quency, (c) cultural improve- 
ments, (d) health standards, (e) 
recreational provisions, (f) edu- 
cational opportunities, (g) char- 
acter building agencies? 
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Books. 98 cents. Chapters VII and 
VIII. 
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February 3—National Social Hy- 
giene Day. 


February 17—Fortieth Anniversary 
of the Founding of the National 
Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


February 17-20—Annual Meeting of 
the American Council of Guid- 
ance and Personal Associa- 
tions, New Orleans. 


February 20-25—-Annual Meeting of 
the Department of Superinten- 
dence of the National Edu- 
cation Association, 

New Orleans. 


February 25-27 — Annual Confer- 
ence, Progressive Education 
Association, St. Louis. 
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“BR AvI0o in the Life of the Child” was 
the topic of a continuing conference 
conducted by Mrs. B. F. Langworthy at 
the National Conference on Educa- 
tional Broadcasting, in Washington, 
D. C., December 10-12. The conference 
was sponsored by the American Coun- 
cil on Education, the U. S. Office of 
Education, and the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, in cooperation 
with a number of other national organ- 
izations, including the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. Con- 
gress participants were B. H. Darrow, 
National Radio chairman; and Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Bristow, General Secretary; 
and Mrs. Langworthy. 


Mrs. B. F. Langworthy has been 
elected a member of the National Com- 
mittee on Mental Hygiene. 


Listed among participants in the 
panel discussion sponsored by the Na- 
tional Congress at the Department of 
Superintendence Meeting in New Or- 
leans on February 22, are George Stod- 
Carelton Washburne, Agnes 
Samuelson, Edwin Lee, Dean Edmon- 
son, Fred Wish, Willard Van Slyck, 
Mrs. Albert Smith, Mrs. Becnel, and 
Mrs. E. C. Stopher. Mrs. B. F. Lang- 
worthy is chairman of the Parent- 
Teacher Section. 


The 1936 Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association was pub- 
lished during the summer. Chapter 
VIII, on “Responsibilities of Teacher- 
Training Agencies in Training Rural 
Teachers for Library Service,” was 
written by Dr. Wm. McKinley Robin- 
son, chairman of the Congress Commit- 
tee on Rural Service, and an associate 
editor of the NaTioNAL PARENT-TEACHER. 
Dr. Robinson has been asked by Presi- 
dent O. C. Pratt of the National Edu- 
cation Association to serve as chair- 
man of the Committee on the Econor :- 
ic Status of the Rural Teacher, which 
is contemplating a nationwide study. 


Mrs. Arch J. West, President of the 
Utah Congress, presided at the P.T.A. 
section of the convention of the Utah 
Education Association in Salt Lake 
City. She announced that the 1938 Na- 
tional Congress convention will be held 
in Salt Lake City. Officers of the Utah 
Congress who took part in the program 
were Mrs. John K. Hardy, former state 
president; Mrs. George Q. Cannon; and 
Mrs. L. K. Nicholson. Representatives 
of state cooperating agencies also par- 
ticipated. 


Mrs. A. R. Williams, President of the 
Illinois Congress, was a speaker at the 
banquet of the annual convention of 
the Illinois City Superintendent’s As- 
sociation and the Illinois School Board 
Association. Her topic was “Coopera- 
tive Relations in Educational Interest.” 
“Democracy Through Education,” was 


ae 


the topic of her speech at the annuaj 
convention of the Illinois State Teach. 
ers’ Association in December. 


Mrs. Curtis Stout, President of the 
Arkansas Congress, and Mrs. Walter 
H. Buhlig, Auxiliary Field Worker of 
the National Congress, conducted g 
series of conferences in Arkansas ip 
December. 


Dr. William H. Bristow, General Sec. 
retary of the National Congress, spoke 
on the health program of the Congress 
at the regional meeting of the American 
Association of School Physicians, Dee. 
ember 28-31, in Washington, D. C, 


Mrs. L. G. Hughes, President of the 
Indiana Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and Dr. Edna Hatfield Eq- 
mondson, of the Indiana University Ex- 
tension Division, conducted. 


Mrs. Charles E. Roe, National Field 
Secretary, will work in the following 
states during February and March: 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Arkansas, and 
Oklahoma. 


Mrs. Noel C. Little, President of the 
Maine Congress, sailed for Europe the 
last of January. Mrs. Austen Jones, of 
Veazie, Maine, will be acting president 
during Mrs. Little’s absence. Mrs. Clin- 
ton D. Wilson, of Bath, will help Mrs. 
Jones in carrying on the state work. 


Mrs. George E. Calvert, President of 
the Oklahoma Congress, served as a 
consultant for the Oklahoma Institute 
of Family Relations and Child De- 
velopment at the Oklahoma College 
for Women, Chickasha, in October. 
Miss Alice Sowers, Parent Education 
Specialist, was a conference leader. 


Mrs. Hayes gave a radio talk while 
in Seattle on the subject, “The Parent- 
Teacher Association as a National 
Stabilizer in Home, School and Com- 
munity.” 


The Summer Round-Up Advisory 
Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Lillian R. Smith, held its annual 
meeting in New York on Monday, Jan- 
uary 11, to make plans for the 1938 
Summer Round-Up Campaign. 


Miss Isa Compton, Secretary of the 
Publications Division of the Congress, 
has recently edited The National Con- 
gress Publications Review which has 
received many favorable comments. It 
is a twelve-page symposium of news 
about the Parent-Teacher Bookshelf— 
all about good books for P.T.A. lr 
braries. 
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BOOKSHELF 


by WINNIFRED KING RUGG 


HERE is a certain pathos in our 

persistent hope that our children 
will make this a better world than we 
have made it. On first glance there 
seems to be an implication of that in 
Paul Hanna’s study, YOUTH SERVES 
THE COMMUNITY (New York: D. 
Appleton-Century. $2); but in a few 
paragraphs the author makes it clear 
that, while he does believe in enabling 
our young people to become sensitive 
to community deficiencies which they 
can help to correct, his primary con- 
cern is with the educative effect of 
community service. 

In the first year of the depression 
Professor Hanna thought of making a 
survey to discover what children and 
youth were doing to improve social 
conditions, but it was only when WPA 
lent its aid that the work could be car- 
ried out. With a research staff financed 
py the government, reports were so- 
licited from adults who 
had successfully led young 
people in socially useful 
projects, in this country 
and elsewhere. Professor 
Hanna’s book is a sifting 
of these reports, with some 
deductions based upon 
them. It shows children 
taking part in projects 
for public safety, civic 
beauty and art, commun- 
ity health, the accumula- 
tion of local history, and 
the protection of re- Leaf 
sources. 

Judging from the re- 
ports, children have reaily done some- 
thing for civic welfare. Some of that 
could have been done by adults who 
needed the work. Some of it had a cer- 
tain taint of exploitation or artificial- 
ity. Other pieces of work were marked 
by antiquated devices such as the giv- 
ing of prizes or the selection of chil- 
dren for leadership on the basis of 
academic standing. There remains, 
however, a balance more particularly 
in rural districts, of use to the com- 
munity and educational value to the 
individual boys and girls who took 
part. These are described not so much 
for imitation as for suggestion. Fit- 

tingly, this book 
is the first of a 
series sponsored 
by the Progres- 
Sive Education 
Association on 
educational prob- 
lems of the pres- 
ent day. 
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like these 
prove that 
Can Be Fun. Munro 
responsible 
for the entire book 


THE FAMILY PURSE 


The use of the family income is a 
subject that vitally affects almost 
every reader of these pages. Howard 
F.. Bigelow, Professor of Economics 
in Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, has successful- 
ly grappled with the subject in a book 
called FAMILY FINANCE (Philadel- 
phia: Lippincott. $3). With the larger 
purpose of considering the methods 
and devices whereby the family may 
improve its way of living, the author 
examines the family resources, which 
include not merely money, but avail- 
able goods and services, and the sat- 
isfaction that members of the family 
get out of their income. He makes the 
point that though families may be un- 
able to increase their money income, 
or even maintain it at its former 
level, they can increase their actual 
income by putting to work 
all their resources at 
home. 

The major part of the 
study is devoted to the 
problem of securing for 
the family the most satis- 
faction with the means at 
its disposal. This involves 
wise planning and buying, 
studying markets and 
brands of goods, budget- 
Manners ing, and managing. Mr. 
Bigelow urges the long 
view which looks ahead to 
the various cycles into 
which the existence of 
most families fall, points out the dan- 
gers of credit while recognizing its 
values if wisely used, and deals help- 
fully with the subject of providing for 
the future. Though a bit technical, he 
is definite and frank. Husbands and 
wives everywhere could profit by a 
thoughtful reading of the book—new- 
lyweds most of all—and study groups 
will find it suitably arranged for their 
use. 

oo * e 


A GOOD BOOK ON PSYCHOLOGY 


Knight Dunlap, author of ELEMENTS 
OF PSYCHOLOGY (St. Louis: C. V. 
Mosley. $3), frankly says that if his 
book should turn out to be suitable 
for the dull or un- 
willing student, he 
should consider it 
a failure. He has 
written for the 
average college 
undergraduate cap- 








Everybody’s Doing it! 





BABY CAP AND BIB SET 


HE clever woman of today 
strives to achieve a note of 
distinction about her clothes. She 
wants her children well-dressed, 
her home attractive, her gifts un- 
usual. There's no easier way than 
having some simple homework 
to pick up in spare moments. 
Send for the Special Package 
which includes not only direc- 
tions for the articles above, but 
for three additional items as well; 
a collar and cuff set, a beguiling 
baby pillow, and a dainty pillow 
for the boudoir. 
You will also receive enough 
yarn to make any one of the six 
items. And the price is only — 


30 CENTS 
Send TODAY 


LEE PATTERN COMPANY 


125 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Stamp of 
Merit 


The appearance of an ad- 
vertisement in the NATION- 
AL PARENT-TEACHER MAGA- 
ZINE is in itself a stamp of 
merit. In accepting adver- 
tising the NATIONAL PAR- 
ENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 
considers the reliability of 
the product, the reputation 
of the firm advertising, and 
the appropriateness of its 
appeal to the readers. If 
there is the slightest doubt 
about any product or com- 
pany, a careful investiga- 
tion is made before the ad- 
vertisement is accepted. 

We want our readers to 
feel they can rely with con- 
fidence upon the entire con- 
tents of the magazine in- 
cluding the advertising. 

Listed below are the firms 
advertising in this issue. 
While every precaution is 
taken to insure accura- 
cy, we cannot guarantee 
against the possibility of 
an occasional change or 
omission in the preparation 
of this index. 


Acousticon—Division of Dic- 
tograph Products Company, 


|”, RE Oe ats eo Eee oe Seo BEA 34 
American Can Company..2nd Cover 
Bon Ami Company, The............ 33 
T. S. Denison & Company........ 45 
General Electric Company........ 35 
Heinz Strained Foods—H. J. 

Heinz Company............ 4th Cover 


Hinds Honey & Almond Cream 
—Lehn & Fink Products Cor- 
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able of serious study. Adults eager to 
inform themselves on the subject will 
find the going steep but rewarding. A 
guide for faltering feet is the excellent 
glossary of the terms used in psychol- 
ogy. Professor Dunlap, formerly of 
Johns Hopkins University, is now of 
the University of California, at Los 
Angeles. 


A WISE BOOK ON BOOKS 


Parents of young children will have 
a fine time starting to create a love 
of reading in their progeny with the 
aid of May Lamberton Becker’s FIRST 
ADVENTURES IN READING (New York: 
Stokes. $2). Mrs. Becker is so wise 
and witty, and so much in love with 
books and children both, that reading 
about her own adventures in “intro- 
ducing children to books” is itself a 
pleasant adventure. In conducting 
“Books for Young People” in the New 
York Herald Tribune and in connec- 
tion with her “Reader’s Guide,” Mrs. 
Becker has received more requests 
than she can number for help in select- 
ing books that lead the way to other 
books. 

In FIRST ADVENTURES IN READING 
are what she calls her “unofficial per- 
sonal suggestions’’—about cultivating 
a baby’s sense of rhythm and of the 
cadence of words by singing or recit- 
ing nursery rhymes to him; about pic- 
ture books that are “two laps wide,” 
and others that a child loves because 
they are so little, like Beatrix Potter’s 
immortal Peter Rabbit series; about 
The Story of Doctor Dolittle, which 
Mrs. Becker recommends for children 
who are just about hopeless prospects 
as readers; about books on manners 
and morals; about certain classics, 
with prophecies of future classics; 
about parental censorship, and books 
that carry over to adult life, and a 
number of other things—all good. 


SPECIALS FOR THE YOUNG 


Since to read eagerly a child needs 
to read easily, it is fitting, now that we 
are on the subject of children’s read- 
ing, to mention some new textbooks 
intended to aid the child in acquiring 
the necessary skill. The GUIDANCE IN 
READING SERIES, prepared by Grace E. 
Storm, of the School of Education, 
University of Chicago (Chicago: 
Lyons & Carnahan. Price on applica- 
tion to publishers, 2500 Prairie Ave- 
nue), comprises an introductory prim- 
er planned for less endowed chil- 
dren, a primer, and readers for grades 
two and three. The books introduce 
children to a continually widening 
world, and are based on the authorita- 
tive word lists and mechanics of read- 
ing. A distinctive feature is the use of 
practice books accompanying each 
reader and designed to provide pupils 








with deskwork assignments that do. ™ 
velop reading with understanding. . 


The first number of a projecteq 
series of supplementary readers for 
children in the upper grades and for 
informational use at home is Bac, 
GOLD, the story of petroleum, with text 
by Margaret V. Young, photographs © 
by Gerald O. Young, and design by — 
Dale Nichols (Chicago: Young @ 
Phelps Publications. 50 cents. 20% dis. 
count to schools). The purpose of the 
Industry Series, which is planned to 
comprise twenty booklets on basic jp- 
dustries, is to acquaint young People 
through word and picture with the 
history, developments, and processes 
involved in making the world’s prod- 
ucts. 
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Another tool of the reader is a good 
dictionary. Every child really ought 
to have one of his own, large enough 
to give all he needs to help him in hig 
home work and in reading for fun, 
small enough to be convenient and up- 
to-date. Dictionaries are being revised 
and improved all the time. The New 
WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE (Philadelphia: Win- 
ston. $1.75) makes a point of giving 
full definitions and keeping up with 
the times. 





How easy and pleasant if everything 
could be taught as Munro Leaf 
teaches—with a laugh. Grammar Can 
Be Fun, he chuckled, and made a pic- 
ture book to prove it. Now he shows 
that MANNERS CAN BE FUN, too 
(New York: Stokes. $1.75). His pic- 
tures and his minimum of text de- 
scribe what the agreeable child does— 
when he meets people, when he eats, 
plays, visits, and goes to bed. He isn't 
a Pig who never let anyone play with 
his toys, or a Me First who wore his — 
arms off grabbing things first, or a 
Yawner who yawned so much without — 
putting his hand over his mouth that 
his mouth grew too big to cover. 

The book is a godsend to parents. 





Marionettes are growing more and 
more popular as a hobby for amateurs. 
The National Recreation Association 
sponsors a book called HOW TO MAKE 
MARIONETTES, prepared by Edith Flack 
Ashley (New York: National Recrea- 
tion Association. Board cover, 30 
cents; paper, 20 cents). It is one in the 
Picture Scrips series edited by the 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia, and published by Grosset 
and Dunlap. In a simple fashion, vivi- 
fied by fine illustrations, this book 
gives directions that an intelligent 
child can follow for making the little 
figures, stuffing them, putting on the 
features, and making the costumes. 








